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DESTRUCTIBILITY OF EMPIRE. 


Tue arguments of David Hume to prove the necessity of na- 
tional decay, have been gathered by a certain poet into one line— 


“ Man is born to die, and so are nations.” 


Were we to look merely at the facts recorded in the ancient 
history of the world, we should undoubtedly observe a remote 
analogy between the existence of governments and individuals, 
and perhaps might be led to adopt the “lame and impotent con- 
clusion” of the great English philosopher and historian. Cer- 
tainly, to an unpracticed ear, there is but little of inspiration in 
the deep voice of the past. Its language is that of the sepulchre, 
and, like the ghost of Clarence, it “sits heavy on the soul” of 
him, who would dare to hope for the perpetuity of human  insti- 
tutions. ‘The verdancy of spring, the exuberance of summer, 
the fruitage of autumn, and the frosts of winter, scarcely follow 
each other in more rapid succession than do the rise and glory 
and fall of nations. Unceasing change seems written upon all 
the creations of man, as well as upon the works of God. We 
read it in the dusty mementoes of ancient republics ; we see it in 
the crumbling walls and fading relics of once imperial cities ; we 
hear it in the dirge notes of the wind as it moans through the 
courts of the falling temple, and in the wild cry of the owl and 
the bat, as they hover around the sacred altar, or sit unscared in 
the ‘holy of holies.’ 

Whether our own republic shall share the fate of those which 
have preceded it, or constitute an exception to the general law of 
decay and annihilation, has become a question of the most thrill- 
ing interest to mankind. A world is waiting the issue of this 
great experiment of free institutions with mingled feelings of fear 
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and hope. ‘The despot trembles on his iron throne as he hears of 
our prosperity and power, and 


—** feels his title 
Hang loose about him, like a giant's robe 
Upon a dwarfish thef,” 


while the friend of human rights and political liberty rejoices in 
the opening prospect of man’s universal emancipation. — Still 
there are not wanting even among ourselves, ill-boding seers, 
who are ready on all occasions to prophesy the dissolution of our 
union aud the consequent downfall of our republican institutions, 
In their ill-starred horoscope they discover nothing but portents 
of destruction. "The ‘fiery sword’ gleams above us, and a ‘bloody 
dew’ rests upon the plains beneath. Many, whose patriotism is 
stronger Uhan their judgment, alarmed by the signs of the times 
as luterpreted by these prognosticators of evil, are beginning to 
adopt the language of the Captain in King Richard— 
“The bay trees in our country are all withered, 

And meteors fright the fixed stars of heaven ; 

The pale-faeed moon looks bloody on the earth, 

And lean looked prophets whisper fearful change.’ 


Now all these apprehensions of danger to the permanence of our 
union and the stability of our government, result not so much 
from the essential nature of our institutions or from any peculiar 
omens of terror, as from a superficial examination of the his- 
tory of those nations most resembling our own, which flourished 
and fell in antiquity. ‘To the careless observer the light of the 
past is not always the sure ‘ pillar of fire,’ but rather the ‘ ignis 
fatuus’ which sheds its faint, uncertain beams upon the trackless 
fen, or dances in the darkness over the graves of the dead. Were 
it necessary it would not be difficult to show that little or no 
analogy Whatever exists between this and the republics of other 
days, and, therefore, that the supposition, that the same signal 
doom is awaiting us which was visited upon them, is altogether 
gratuitous. ‘This republic did not, like Rome, derive its origin 
from a horde of wandering, ignorant robbers and assassins, but 
from men of noble hearts, and enlightened minds. Its govern- 
ment was not founded upon the absurd, though poetical doctrines 
of a misty mythology, but upon the immutable basis of eternal 
truth. tts hills and valleys are not covered with statues of fan- 
tastic heathen deities, but with the temples of a pure and simple 
religion. ‘The gymnasium, the palestra and the camp are not 
its only schools of learning, but it calls into the highest requisi- 
tion all the intellectual and moral energies of man. It rests not 
merely upon the strength of its arms, but upon pillars of knovl- 
edge aud religion ; and in this fact we see one of the radical dil- 
ferences between our own republic and those of antiquity. 
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Why is it that the ancient republics were almost all as evanes- 
cent as the fashions of a luxurious metropolis? In their history 
we find an answer. They were destitute of virtue and intell- 
cence, those great conservative principles which lie at the found- 
ation of our government. Why did Greece plunge the dagger 
into her own bosom? ‘The reason may be seen in the inserip- 
tions upon her altars dedicated “to the unknown God.” What 
overthrew the “city of seven hills?” She fell not for want of 
physical power to sustain her, but because her virtue was but 
another name for courage; her knowledge little else than skill 
in battle; her religion a blind superstition. What did it’ profit 
Carthage that half the world trembled at her nod? Even her 
Hanuibal, while her councils were without wisdom and her citi- 
zens degraded, could not avert the ruin which blotted her out 
from among the nations of the earth. What availed the une- 
qualled wealth of republican Holland? The immense treasures 
of her bank were not sufficient to bribe departing liberty to lin- 
ger ina land unillumined by the light of virtue and intelligence. 

It will not be denied that the pervading influence of the Cliris- 
tian religion, and the universal dissemination of knowledge among 
the mass of the people, are peculiarly characteristic of our coun- 
try; nor will it be denied that they are highly conducive to the 
prosperity and permanence of our free institutions. tn this re- 
spect, We stand on incomparably higher and broader ground than 
the most enlightened nation of antiquity. An Athenian popu- 
lace, it has been truly said, was an ‘ignorant mob.’ The scanty 
knowledge which they did possess, was confined exclusively to 
achosen, laborious few. Here, on the other hand, every barrier 
to its progress is broken down. Schools for all are dotting our 
land, as stars the firmament. ‘The press, an engine of power un- 
known to the Greeks and Romans, is scattering far and wide, on 
its wings of light, the living principles of rational liberty. 

But besides these elements of perpetuity, which we discover 
in the intrinsic nature of knowledge and religion, there is another 
feature in our government peculiarly indicative of stability, and 
which, at the same time, distinguishes it from all those of which we 
have spoken. We refer to its written constitution, an instru- 
ment never recognized or known by the ancients. ‘Their gov- 
eruments, therefore, had in all their complicated machinery, no 
regulating power, but were ever subject to sudden and disastrous 
changes, according to the wild caprice of fickle subjects. Like 
ships without helm or ballast, they were for a season tossed upon 
the waves of popular passion, aud then engulphed forever. But 
on the contrary, the constitution of the United States, from 
its protecting character, has been well termed by a venerable ex- 
president, their “shield embossed with heavenly hands.” Com- 
bining their separate energies in times of darkness and danger, 
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and still extending its guardian care over all, it has, at least jn 
theory. become identified with our dearest rights and inter sts, 
‘The great body of the people, therefore, are strongly attache to 
it as a sacred legacy from the framers of our government and the 
heroes of the revolution; and they watch it with a vigilance not 
less sleepless than that which guarded the heaven-descended 
ancile of the Roman, the symbol of the perpetuity of his empire. 
It is the rallying point around which are gathered the most splen- 
did talents and sterling patriotism of the nation. Constituted the 
umpire in all questions of right and interest, its decisions are 
heard in silent acquiescence ; and no one, as he values the favor 
or fears the indignation of the people, ventures to doubt its au- 
thority, much less to lay upon it the hand of sacrilege. The as- 
piring patriot may well enter the lists in its defense; for the 
proudest and noblest title ever conferred by a great political party 
upon its favorite, is that which rests with such becoming dignity 
on the dark brow of the New England statesman—“ the Cham- 
piow of the Constitution.” ‘The devoted attachment of the hum- 
ble, and the towering genius of the great, have therefore united 
to render ita hallowed and indissoluble bond of confederation, the 
great palladium of liberty. 

The vast extent of our territory, embracing as it does every 
soil and clime, is often objected to the permanence of the Union. 
The different productions of different climates, it is said, must 
create a diversity of interests. It should be remembered, that a 
diversity of interests by no means implies that they are diamet- 
rically opposite, as is frequently supposed. If this were the case, 
every village and neighborhood would be a scene of rivalry and 
contention. It is true, that a spirit of jealousy and animosity 
had begun to spread through several of the States a few years 
ago, but it was readily checked by correcting the mistaken prin- 
ciple in which it originated. The high Tariff, which had been 
regarded as indispensably necessary to the protection of our man- 
ufactures, was found to crush the commerce and agriculture of 
the country. Hence the celebrated discussions in Congress 
which finally resulted in the famous compromise bill of Clay, 
who, however, unjustly received for his exertions the anathemas of 
both parties—a circumstance which shows the correctness of the 
position which he assumed. But independently of any consid- 
erations connected with the Tariff, there are two things which 
tend to obviate any difficulties which might arise from the ex- 
tent of our territory. The first is our representative form of 
government, by means of which, every portion of the country, 
however humble and insignificant, has a voice in the council 
chamber of the nation. ‘This representative system is the phi- 
losopher’s stone which the political alchemists of antiquity sought 
in vain to discover. Had it not been for their ignorance on this 
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point, it is highly probable, as De Tocqueville intimates, that the 
ancient republics might have flourished ages longer than they 
did. As it was, the numerous provinces which came under their 
control, having no representation in the councils of the metropo- 
lis, were soon dissatisfied with their allegiance, and improved the 
first opportunity to effect, by means of combinations in some 
emergency, the destruction of the parent state. 

The other circumstance to which we referred, is the wonder- 
ful facility of internal communication between the most distant 
sections of the country. The whole land is checkered with 
rail-roads, and the fire-winged car, in the language of Carlyle, 
“is tlying from far cities toward far cities, weaving them, like a 
monstrous shuttle, into closer and closer union.” Maine and 
Jouisiana are thus brought together, and the various characters 
and passions peculiar to each are modified by a mutual intluence, 
till they can blend in harmony and peace. In this way, all sec- 
ticnal prejudices are forgotten, and the patriotism which might 
otherwise be confined to a state or district, is made to embrace 
the diversified interests of a nation. 

The argument derived from the existence of slavery, which is 
often urged against the permanence of our free institutions, we 
cannot stop to examine. We will simply say, however, that we 
regard this objection as entirely without foundation, and that, 
however much we may deprecate the evils, social, moral, and po- 
litical, inseparably connected with the system of slavery, we can- 
not discover in it any thing which foretokens the destruction of 
our union, It requires no great sagacity to see that the threaten- 
ings with which the welkin is sometimes made to ring, are, 
when viewed even in their most alarming aspect, mere “ sound 
and fury signifying nothing.” 

It was aremark of Webster, in a speech at New Haven not 
long since, that our government had little danger to apprehend from 
any source unless it may be from an apoplery. The idea is often ad- 
vanced, that this nation, with its increasing age, is fast verging 
to that state of indolent debasing luxury, which has proved the 
bane if not the ruin of many of the countries of the old world. 
But the argument deduced from this idea loses much of its force 
when we remember that there is here no law of primogeniture, 
and of course no princely estates; no palaces of corruption, 
which have come down from sire to son from time immemorial. 
Every thing, on the contrary, tends to equality—to the promotion 
of virtuous industry and enterprise. 

But there is one bond, which, if all others fail, will still hold 
in firm and indissoluble union the numerous states of this great 
republic. We refer to the bond of carly associations, of histor- 
ical recollections. It is a silent, invisible influence which these 
exert; but yet, like attraction, they have a magic power which 
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sleeps not. The hallowed remembrances connected with the 
birth-day of our national freedom and existence, the monuments 
rising from the red fields of our father’s valor, Bunker's hill and 
the plains of Camden, wet with the blood of Warren and De 
Kalb, the willows which weep over the grave of Washington, 
these are the several links of a tlowery chain whose ample wreaths 
will never fade nor fail. 


ASLAUGA’S FAREWELL. 
FRAGMENT OF A BALLAD, 


Moat like the pleasant spring was she, 
That smileth ave so fair, 

Her voice was like the melody 
Of the young and laughing year. 


Aslnnga wae the wife of Regner Loabrog, a famous Scandinavian chief, who flourished about 
seven or eight hundred years after the Christian era, She was a simple shepherdess, and tend 
ing ber flocks on the banks of a running stream, when he first met with her in one of his: xe 
ditions along the coast of Norway. The story of their wooing and wedding is a eweet onc, but 
cannot be told here. They lived together in peace undisturbed, till news came of Regner’s sons, 
ind the glory they were gaining in foreign | nds. This waked anew the warlike fire of his early 
youth, and his love of renown. He determined to make an expedition against England, and all 
the entreatios of wife, and her forebodings of the sad result were vain. He went. A part 
of fleet were wreeked on the coast of Northumberland, and he himself was taken prisoner 
by Ella, king of that country, and perished miserably in a dungeon of serpents 

What follows ts flret, the introduction to the second © fytte’’ of a ballad, in which an aged harper 
relates the story; and second, the song he tells us Aslauga sung, as the fleet bearing her loved 
partner away takes its Mnal leave 


Wirvt art thou, wide, and aye unwearied sea, 
That thou canst stir so deep the human soul ? 
Thou art a sign of old eternity, 
And like thy waves its traceless ages roll, 
A close and wondrous bond of sympathy 
Unites the thoughts to thee, as if there stole, 
At thy suggestion, recollections dim 
Of something past,—faint shadows of another time. 


Like you, O sea, and like the stormy blasts 

That revel round their echoing mountain halls, 
The northern warrior to the battle hastes, 

The northern bard upon his war-god calls : 
The beating wave, that ever rolling casts 

Its crashing weight against the rocky walls 
That guard the coast,—it is a symbol true 


Of those that to the sea king Regner's summons drew. 


The low sun's setting ray 
Upon the waters smiled, 
And the bay in slumber lay, 
As of a gentle child. 
A pleasant hour,—a mournful hour 
For those who part to meet no more. 
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O speed, O speed thee on thy way, |And many a king to thee shall bring 
Thy way of war and woe, | The proffer'd crown on bended knee ; 
And let me live my lonely day (Lo! still in triumph waves thy flag 
All wearily and slow. O'er British isle and Northern sea. 


And often here at eve, But ah! it never can be so, 
Upon this rock so high, Thou wilt return no more— 
My murmuring harp shall grieve Oh! what so sad as ocean's low 

To the plaining sea-bird’s ery. | And melancholy roar! 
And I will watch the setting sun It is the dirge of noble dead 
Ere he sinks beneath the wave, | ‘That lie beneath its waves ; 
Nor will TE dream he shines upon And many a weltering form is there, 


My Regner's narrow grave | In its dark and solemn caves 
——" . , | 


They ne'er shall hear the tuneful harp, 


, 


Oh, wherefore, wherefore wilt thou go 


And leave thy loving wife! Or voice of happy men, 


Till Time hath finished all his course, 


In Saxon lands, by stranger hands 
And Lok has burst his chain. 


To lose thy precious life ! 


But no! if glory calls one . 
er ’ Thy way of war and woe, 


Yet speed, © speed thee on thy way— 


. ask thee not to stay. While 1} shall drag my lonely day, 
fio! leave thy melancholy halls— | —~ 
: : All wearily and slow 
Away! away! away! ° 
\'"T'was thus that on a cliff 
And from the anger of the sea, That rose above the water, 
And the wrath of scornful foes, |Aslauga tuned her sorrowing harp— 
Receive him Odin unto thee, The simple shepherd's daughter, 
Where the mead forever flows. | While slowly o'er the placid bay 
‘King Regner's galleys held their way ; 
Be stern of heart, and strong of hand, (And as she ceased, he bid his bards 
And ride the seas in pride ; | Strike up a battle song, 
Bear wide command o'er eve ry land Till echoing hill and high cliff rung, 
That's wash'd by ocean's tide. |And woods the music rieh prolong. 


When ceased the strain, then once again 
From o'er the sleeping wave, 
That harp of melancholy tones 
Its soft and wizard murmurings gave, 
In faint and distant moans. 


And ever since, along the sea, 
A low, sad voice I've heard, 
In wild and broken minstrelsy, 
Like ocean's mourning bird. 





THE BLESSING OF THE BAY. 


In the eastern section of Massachusetts, a half hour’s ride from 
the Pilgrim City, is the thriving village of M , Situated upon 
the head waters of a small stream, whose current gliding through 
a beautifully circuitous channel, mingles with the bay a little to 
the northward of Old Trimountain. This river, which we shall 
call the Mistic, takes its rise in a smooth lake, so closely surroun- 
ded with dark foliage on every side, that it seems to rest like a 
bank of verdure upon its placid bosom. 

M was first settled by the whites in 1630; and at the pe- 
riod of our narration, (three years afterwards, ) consisted of only a 
few frail dwellings of wood clustered about a brick fort which was 
provided with a swivel and a few superannuated muskets, to de- 
fend the infant settlement from the fierce rovers of the forest. 
The whole of New-England was, at this early period, almost ex- 
clusively under the dominion of the Red men. ‘Their untamed 
spirits were already beginning to chafe under the galling encroach- 
ments of English settlers; and a look of unfeigned hate would 
often mantle upon their brows, long before it broke out into open 
hostility. "They saw the forge pouring up its black columns 
where once curled in darkened wreaths, the smoke of the council- 
fire. ‘The sound of the artisan’s hammer awakened the deer from 
his covert. ‘The instruments of husbandry were turning the tan- 
gled glebe into a fruitful field ; and they felt with prophetic truth 
that they must soon leave behind them their hunting grounds, 
and the graves of their fathers, or drive the oppressors from their 
shores. 

T'wo aged chiefs of the Aberginian tribe, divided between 
theinselves the possession of that portion of territory which form- 
ed the basin of the river Mistic, who were familiarly known 
among the early settlers by the names of Sagamore John, and 
James. ‘They had heretofore maintained amicable relations with 
each other, with the exception of occasional quarrels and blood- 
shed, arising from some encroachment or border tumult, each 
following his occupation of fishing in the river and hunting on 
its shores. Yearly at the time of Indian summer, the warriors of 
the tribe met together ata place midway between their two villa- 
ges, spenta night in dancing and merriment around a brilliant 
fire, smoked together the calumet, partook of a feast served up 
from the daintiest morsels of the last year’s hunt, and returned at 
morning light to their own cabins. 
vt Was an autumnal afternoon in October of the year 1633. 
Phat sombre tinge which at this season sprinkles nature with 4 
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soothing melancholy, hung with a lingering softness upon the 
gray hills and woods of M——. The lengthening shadows of 
the mountains, were flitting through the valleys, as the sun hid 
behind their distant tops his last mellow rays. Just at this time 
the dark, athletic forms of three Indians, might be seen emerging 
from the woods a half mile from the river. One of them advan- 
ced a few steps, brandished his tomahawk aloft, and uttered a 
shrill war-whoop. ‘The unusual sound startled the ears of the 
villagers, who ran instinctively for their arms and ammunition. 
But the Indians, after the signal had been given, buried them- 
selves again in the depths of the forest, and all was still and tran- 
quil as before. 

Of the houses which surrounded the fort, there was one, which 
seemed by its appearance to be the dwelling place of a superior 
personage. ‘There was an air of wealth and elegance about it, 
which appertained not to the others, which were only the tempo- 
rary residences of those exiles who left their native land, and 
sought our shores ‘for conscience’s sake.’ ‘This was the house of 
Thomas Dudley, then deputy governor and afterwards governor of 
the colony of Massachusetts. He was not only the richest, but 
the most influential and active man in the village where he resi- 
ded. He was kind to those who were in need of aid, a pattern of 
industry and worth among his fellow men, and a devoted husband 
and father at home. A daughter, eighteen years of age, elegant, 
accomplished and beautiful, was the object of his tenderest care 
and solicitude. Catharine Dudley was possessed of a mind of the 
very finest mould. She was born in the parent land, and brought 
up in the most respectable circles of Hnglish society, and no ex- 
pense had been spared by her fond father to make her education 
thorough and complete. Her personal appearance by no means 
bespoke a persecuted adventurer in a wilderness of savages. She 
was tall and elegantly formed. Her hair, which fell in cireling 
ringlets into her bosom and upon her shoulders, in blackness and 
smoothness, might vie with the raven’s wing. Her color slightly 
brunette, with roundness of limb and full contour, seemed to 
unite the voluptuousness of a Circassian beauty with the chasten- 
ed elegance of a cooler clime. She had lips which were indica- 
tive of sweetness of temper and benevolence of heart, with an eye 
whose dark and liquid depths appeared a living fountain of feel- 
ing and of love. ‘The charms of her disposition were yet more 
captivating than those of her person. ‘The impress of divinity 
Was stamped upon her open brow, but in her, intellect was under 
the control of affection. Firm and undaunted when the mo- 
ment required decision, yet confiding always in the judgment 
of others with all the artlessness of unfeigned simplicity. She 
was a being made to love with the quenchless ardor of complete 
devotion, but yet formed to reign over the thoughts of her associ- 
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ates. as if she were a pure passionless intellect. Possessing such 
a character, and having enjoyed such an education, she could 
scarcely fail of having imbibed a decided taste for those natural 
outlets of feeling, musie and song. On the afternoon of the day 
referred to above, Catharine had been strolling along the skirts of 
the wood, ata little distance from her father’s house, attended by 
none except her own thoughts, which to her were ever suflicient 
company to make the hours fly past with rosy feet. She was ad- 
miring the various tints with which Autumn had begun to deck 
the forest, and amid the displays of the Almighty’s works, her 
simple heart was tracing His goodness and His love. ‘Through 
the wide world, that being only is alone, who lives not for another.’ 
But Catharine lived for those whom she loved; and her mind 
now fondly dwelt upon the friends to whom she felt the warmest 
earthly attachment. Her thoughts recurred to her dear father and 
mother, her infant sister, and not unfrequently, I ween, to him 
who occupied a place in her affections, at once new and enduring ; 
toward whom she felt not a sister’s or a daughter’s love, buta 
passion whose artless language nature taught, and whose essence 
is only to be known by participation. While thus meditating, 
she was surprised by the yell of the savage not fifty yards from 
the spot where she stood ; and looking hastily about, she saw his 
eye, like that of a basilisk, fixed upon her own, and kindled into 
a gleam of hellish passion. She shrunk involuntarily, and quail- 
ed under his glance. He sprung towards her with uplifted battle- 
axe; but bethinking himself of the danger of seizing her there, 
in open day, and so near her father’s house, desisted from his pur- 
pose. But his mad determination was formed; and only relin- 
quishing his design for the present, he turned back with a fieud- 
ish hollow laugh, and bounded like a furious tiger to the woods. 
Catharine fled with all speed to her home ; burst open the door, 
and fell fainting into the arms of . ‘The parlor of Gov. 
Dudley's dwelling, was for some moments a scene of the wildest 
confusion, ‘The inmates had heard the whoop of the Indian, and 
Were just about to go out and discover the cause, when Catharine 
entered breathless and pale with terror. By the use of the proper 
restoratives, she soon revived and opened her eyes upon a familiar 
form that was bending over her with the tenderest concern, her 
hand firmly clasped in his. ‘My Edward,’ she said, ‘have you 
seen my father to-day ? ‘Yes, dearest Catharine,’ replied he, ‘I 
left him a short hour since in Shawmut, where business will de- 
tain him ull to-morrow. There have been fearful indications of 
late of hostility from the Indians, and he was unwilling to leave 
you to-night alone.’ When she heard that her father was sale 
from harm, though her cheek blanched at the mention of the sav- 
ages and their horrid warfare, yet she quickly resumed her accus- 
tomed vivacity; and soon other topics engaged their thoughts 
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and words, of which we will not stop to speak, except to say that 
they were “ fu’ tender” in their nature, and seemed equally to in- 
terest the feelings of both of them. 

Mdward Winthrop was at this time about twenty-one years of 
age, possessed of a manly and elegant figure, and a noble and 
generous disposition. The same vessel which transported Miss 
Dudley across the broad Atlantic, brought him also to these shores ; 
and an intimacy was established during the voyage, which im- 
percepubly ripened into the warmest love. Immediately after 
their arrival here, the two families were drawn into still closer 
alliance by being associated in the government of the colony. 
Governor Winthrop resided in Shawmut, which was the aborig- 
inal name of Boston. His son was connected with him both in 
his private and public business ; and his ready comprehension and 
active bodily habits, made him a very profitable assistant. ‘The 
regulation of the little colony, rendered it necessary for the gov- 
ernor often to visit the residence of Mr. Dudley in M and 
as his son was his constant companion, Edward and Catharine 
found frequent opportunities to reciprocate those feelings of at- 
tachment which they had for each other, and to massacre time 
by that sort of dreamy, cobweb existence which lovers usually 
experience, and which ‘none but those who've felt it know.’ As 
Kdward Winthrop rode that afternoon on his way to M , he 
caught glimpses of the Indians at several different times, winding 
among the hollows of the mountains or skulking behind clumps 
of knotted oaks. They seemed to be all directing their steps to 
acommon rendezvous, armed and painted like the fierce visage of 
Moloch, and seemingly with no very peaceable intentions. He 
made his way, however, without any molestation, thongh not 
without some apprehensions of impending danger, and arrived at 
the house of Gov. Dudley just in time to receive into his arms, 
fainting and lifeless, the idol of his affections. 

‘The next day had been appointed for a scene of absorbing inter- 
est to the young colony ; namely, the launching of the first ves- 
sel ever built in America. Winthrop, Dudley, and some other 
of those Puritan settlers, looking forward with almost prophetic 
ken to the future destinies of the western world, had for some 
time been desirous of establishing a commerce with the mother 
country, and of carrying it on by means of our own shipping. 
For the ace omplishment of this obje ct, many natural facilities 
offered themselves. ‘The forests of America abounded with the 
best of oak: and trees, against which it would have been death 
for aman to lift an axe, had they stood in a gentleman's park in 
Kngland, here bared their giant arms to the stormy sky, the prop- 
erty of any oue who would make them his own. — In short, they 
saw the boundless resources of a great continent opening before 
them, and were desirous of employing them in hastening for- 
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ward the steps of civilization, by encouraging commercial inter- 
ests and the intercourse of nations. The village of M—— was 
selected as the place in which to set up the first vessel. It 
sented advantages for that business which have made it from that 
day to this, one of the most important ship-building places in 
New England. ‘Timber could be obtained on the spot without 
the labor of distant and expensive transportation. ‘The river, 
which at the flow of the tide was of sufficient depth to float the 
largest merchantman, was much more suitable for building than 
the shore of the open sea. Moreover, the form of the river pre- 
sented a natural barrier to the incursions of hostile invaders. It 
flowed in a very circuitous course, forming in the vicinity of the 
fort and within musket shot of it, a complete omega, leaving an 
area of about a dozen acres, surrounded on all sides by the river 
except a narrow neck of three or four rods in width, which form- 
ed a communication with the land, and which could be easily and 
securely guarded. It was within this natural bend of Mistic river, 
upon this lovely peninsula, that, two hundred years ago, the keel 
of the first American vessel was laid. ‘The work slowly advane- 
ed, though the red men looked on with jealous eye, till its final 
completion; and it was now, as we have said, to be moved into 
its own element. ‘The preparations had been fully made, and on 
the morning of the day succeeding the events before mentioned, 
every thing was ready. Gov. Winthrop and suit were present, 
and the élite of Shawmut and Charlestown, at an early hour, had 
collected on the spot. The red banner of England was already 
floating from the stern of the vessel, and a figure of Charles I, 
in his regal robes, adorned her bows. There was a happy couple 
among the spectators, but it was difficult to say whether the scene 
they were witnessing or some other one which occupied their 
thoughts, was to them of more absorbing interest. 

Reader, hast thou ever seen a noble ship launched for the first 
time into her native element? It is a thrilling sight. ‘The recol- 
lections of some of our earliest and happiest days, are connected 
with such occasions. It was our fortune to be born within the 
sound of the ocean’s roar, and in the days of joyous boyhood to 
talk with the ‘old rolling sea’ as friend to friend. And well do 
we remember the satisfaction with which we threw aside our 
books for a half day, when we were told by the instructor that we 
were at liberty to ‘go to the launching.’ It was a scene, above 
every thing else, calculated to excite in a youthful breast the 
warmest enthusiasm. ‘The hurry, the bustle, the anxious solici- 
tude, lest, after all the customary measures had been taken, the 
unwieldy mass should prove disobedient to her master’s wishes— 
the crash of the falling ‘standards’ and ‘ shores’—the clatter of 
the ringing steel which frittered away piece by piece from be- 
neath her keel the foundations on which she aut so calmly and 
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securely—and more than all, the bright banner which floated 
above her, smiling in the sunlight, as the gentle airs kissed its 
coy and fluttering folds; all these were calculated to fill us with 
a glow of excited interest. 

The scenes of this colonial festival were none the less inter- 
esting for being, at that early age, of a very novel character. 
One of the ceremonies which was formerly always practiced at a 
regular launching, but which is now, for obvious reasons, discon- 
tinued, was the christening of the ship. This old custom, which 
was on that occasion executed with exactness, deserves at least a 
mention. ‘The rite was usually performed by the intended cap- 
tain, or one of the inferior oflicers. He stood erect upon the 
bows, midway between the ‘ knight-heads’ and the ‘ windlas-bits,’ 
holding in his hand a bottle of ‘rare old Jamaica,’ which, the 
moment the keel touched the water, he dashed against the bow- 
sprit, pronouncing at the same time the name of the vessel, 
while all the spectators caught the word, and joined vociferously 
in the shout. ‘The ship was now ready. The ‘last block’ had 
been split away: and springing like a hound from the leash, she 
seemed to leap forward with eager haste to float upon the liquid 
bosom of the deep. ‘The instant her shoe touched the surface of 
the water, the baptismal spirit was dashed about her prow, and 
the stentorian voice of the captain proclaimed her name “ THe 
BLESSING OF THE BAY.’ ‘T'he loud acclamations of all the witness- 
ing crowd were joined to his, and the fervent wish was echoed 
on every side, that she might prove a blessing to the colony, and to 
the world, by uniting the sympathies and interests of different 
nations, and by strengthening the bond which still held the col- 
onies firm to their parent land, the home of their fathers. She 
was now on her own element, where she sat like a thing of life, 
as the joyous hurrah sped to and fro from ship to shore. 

Their work over, all were invited to the house of Gov. Dud- 
ley, where refreshments, according to the prevailing custom on 
stich occasions, had been provided; and in the midst of good 
cheer, their grateful hearts forgot not to acknowledge to an Al- 
mighty power the kind care which had prospered them as a state 
and commonwealth, and which was now opening under such fa- 
vorable auspices, the season of a healthy and profitable commerce. 
In this social assemblage of the people of the different villages 
in the same colony, all were deeply interested ; for they felt a 
common bond of intimacy, strengthened and cemented by sharing 
the same dangers and difficulties, as well as by feeling themselves 
animated by the same hopes. Little did they imagine that their 
present security was but the delusive lull of the winds before a 
storm of outbreaking vengeance. 

While the events of which we have just spoken were passing, 
Sagamore John, and James, beneath the covert of a dark pine for- 
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est, were holding with the warriors of their tribe, ‘a talk’ big 
with interest to that happy band of villagers. On the previous 
night they had celebrated their annual rout, and the ashes of the 
council-fire yet smouldered by their side. ‘Their eyes were burn- 
ing with rage and hate. They had already inflamed their peo- 
ple into the most ardent zeal for a war with the ‘pale face;’ and 
with a deliberation almost unknown to the Indian character, but 
which experience with the English settlers had already taught 
them, they were now consulting on the most effectual means of 
striking a final and decisive blow. ‘They knew that the events 
of that day would call together a large body of the whites at 
M , and they determined to take advantage of the circum- 
stance to overwhelm them with destruction. ‘ Warriors,’ said 
Sagamore Jolin, ‘the pale face came to your shores and spoke 
peace: you listened, and he gives you war. He has driven away 
the deer and the beaver from your borders. He has taken your 
bread from your mouths, and has spread his blanket on the 
graves of your chieftains. Warriors, take vengeance for your in- 
sults. Fly upon the foe like eagles upon the wounded stag. 
Drive them into the sea. A pale ‘squassise™ lives in yonder white 
cabin; spare her from the edge of the battle-axe ; she shall be 
the prize of the warrior who will weave mea necklace of the 
scalps of her kindred!’ Every tomahawk was raised and bran- 
dished on high, and every voice joined in the death-yell of that 
savage band. ‘Their plan was concerted. ‘They were to con- 
ceal themselves in the adjoining thickets, and wait till the white 
men began to separate and return to their homes, and attack them 
furiously on all sides at this moment of security. 

The party for Shawmut had gone on their way but a few rods 
from Gov. Dudley’s dwelling, and had just entered a part of the 
road which lay through a clump of forest trees, when a shower 
of arrows tlew from behind the foliage, and two of the party fell 
to the earth pierced to the heart. ‘The rest promptly rallied, lev- 
eled their pieces, for they never at that time traveled without 
arms, and returned the fire of the Indians with great effect. The 
attack on the part of the enemy was general, and at first they had 
the superiority. The whites retired a few steps to reload their 
muskets. Sagamore John stopped here only long enough to scalp 
the dead, and leaving to the other chieftain the direction of the 
fight in this quarter, bounded off to the house of the governor. 
With one blow of his battle-axe he beat down the door, which 
fell in splinters at his feet, and entered the parlor where stood 
Catharine, watching with intensest solicitude the event of the 
battle which was now raging without. She was so engrossed 
with the scene before her, which her father and lover had already 


* Unmarried Indian female. 
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entered, that she did not observe the approach of the Indian un- 
ul he put his head over her shoulder, and with a grin of infernal 
triumph, yelled in her ears the well known war-cry. With a 
scream of horror, she recognized the same face she yesterday saw 
in the field. She seized the first weapon that came in her way, 
and with almost supernatural strength, defended herself for some 
minutes from his power. But it was all in vain; he clasped her 
in one of his powerful arms, uttered a note of wild exultation, 
and made off for the woods, whose coverts he soon safely re- 
gained, and Catharine must become the victim of his brutal rage. 

Meanwhile the Shawmut party, by the timely aid of the rein- 
forcement, had killed or completely put to flight the whole attack- 
ing horde. Mdward during the whole action had scarcely taken 
off his eyes from the house where he had left his treasure, and 
directly saw the savage leave it bearing in his arms the struggling 
form of a young lady. His noble heart kindled with rage and 
resolution ; new strength seemed to enter his limbs as he bent 
lus fiery course upon the trail of the Indian. He pursued him 
for several minutes, getting an occasional glimpse of his person 
through the branches of the trees, but not long enough to level 
at him his rifle; and he dared venture none but a well aimed 
shot, for he would sooner perish himself than injure a hair of her 
le loved. "he sagamore presently arrived at a little interval of 
rich bottom land, such as is often found lying between two con- 
lizuous woods, appearing like a green island in the midst of the 
forest. If he could but reach the opposite side of this he would 
be safe; for he would there find a path which the ‘vulture’s eye’ 
night not penetrate, and through which no unpracticed pursuer 
could follow him. He feared to go around it, under cover of the 
trees, for that would prolong his flight through the comparatively 
open woods, and he saw that the white man was evidently gain- 
ing upon him. ‘The only way was, then, to attempt to cross it 
directly before his pursuer came up. He threw away his battle- 
axe and made straight for the opposite side of the savanna. He 
had more than half crossed it, and was flying swift as the wind 
to the covert. Edward gained the margin and saw the Indian in 
full view and within reach of his rifle. ‘Good God! he is mine!’ 
le exclaimed. He put the piece slowly to his shoulder, leveled 
it coolly and deliberately at the head of the savage, while every 
second was bringing him nearer and nearer to the tangled wood. 
\ smart crack of the rifle sped the ball to its destination. ‘The 
piece dropped from his hands, but his firmness had not failed him. 
‘I'he Indian jumped convulsively into the air, uttered a scream of 
agony, and fell a ghastly corse within the shadow of the trees. 
In the last death-struggle, he grasped the waist of the girl still 
closer, till his limbs relaxed their hold, and his glassy eyeballs 
rolled back and became fixed in their sanken sockets! Edward 
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hastened to release from her confinement the beauteous pnize, 
who was now a helpless load. She had fainted, and was appa- 
rently lifeless. In the hour when opposition could avail, she was 
armed with strength beyond her sex ; but when overpowered, 
she found in insensibility a relief from that commotion of over- 
wrought and harrowed feeling which must otherwise have proved 
fatal to her. Edward imprinted upon her pale brow one kiss of 
love, and taking her in his arms, hastened away with the speed 
of wings to her own abode. We leave her there for the present. 

The Indians had been completely routed in every quarter, a 
large number of them slain, and one of their chiefs had fallen. 
Persons were dispatched to obtain his body, the head of which 
was cutoff and placed upon the jury-mast of the ship just launch- 
ed, in order to terrify and deter the Indians from all farther ag- 
gressions. Only three of the whites fell in the engagement, and 
the wounds which many others received were not mortal. The 
governor and suit returned to Shawmut without farther moles- 
tation, with thankfulness for their safety, though not without 
unfeigned sorrow at the loss of some whom they ill could spare. 

As might be supposed, Edward Winthrop did not that night 
return with his father; and as Mr. Dudley offered his devout 
thanksgivings before the family altar for deliverance from the 
perils of the wilderness, both Mdward and Catharine united in 
his petitions with hearts of devout and pious gratitude. 

The Indians never again made any attempt upon that colony. 
They had been reduced by the plague, which a few years before 
had prevailed throughout that whole region, so that they were 
now only a remnant of their former greatness and power. ‘This 
unsuccessful effort broke their remaining spirit, and they sunk 
away one by one like the leaves of autumn. Hillock and mound 
in close succession had already covered the hill-side where their 
warriors reposed; and the rude piles of monumental stones, 
showed that the flower of their tribe slept beneath the cold clod. 
Nothing now remains of them but the scenes of their simple life, 
the old rocks and oaks among which their whispering spirits seem 
to wail in the voice of the storm. 

The ship, soon fitted out and freighted with fond hopes, weigh- 
ed anchor and set sail from Shawmut. Henceforth, 


‘ Her path was o'er the mountain wave, 
Her home was on the sea.’ 


The success of this enterprise induced still more exertion, and 
ship after ship was built and manned by the hardy New Eng- 
landers. 'The settlement at M continued to flourish and in- 
crease, though one of its fairest flowers was soon transplanted to 
Shawmut. Catharine Winthrop lost none of the charms she had 
before possessed, by a change of name and situation. She was 
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the same brilliant intellect, the same warm heart: and the Capi- 
tol of the ‘ Bay State’ is still proud of her numerous offspring. 
The village of M has not ceased to the present day to en- 
courage commerce and enterprise, by furnishing for trade the 
finest models of American vessels. ‘The airs of both tropics swell 
their canvas, and in every foreign port they spread to the gale the 
stars and stripes of Freedom’s banner. But not the least of the 
honors which appertain to this unambitious town, is that it ded 
the way to the peculiar success and glory of our commercial in- 
terests, by giving to its country THe Biessine or THE Bay. 
M. R. D. 


MEMORY 


“On memory! how much cursed by every lover 
When hope is ded and passion’s over Byron 


THoven now my summer's sun is set, 
And all its sunny hours are gone, 
Yet, lovely girl, I'M ne'er forget 
That brightest hour with thee alone. 


I'll ne'er forget that moonlight hour, 
When thy fair form was at my side— 
Where I did feel thy gentle power, 
And fondly deemed thee all my pride. 


I'll ne'er forget that quiet dell, 
From all life's busy scenes apart, 

When thou didst bid a mystic spell 
Steal soft as music o'er my heart. 


I'l) ne'er forget that look of thine, 
From thy dark eye so brightly flashing— 


Its glances pierced this heart of mine, 
As sunbeams pierce the waves when dashing. 


Was it then my fancy dreaming, 
Of woman's love in friendship's smile ? 
Could that eve so brightly beaming, 
Beam the brighter to beguile ’ 


No—as first my fancy made thee, 
Thy dear ideal shall remain ; 
Never can my heart upbraid thee, 
Though thine image give me pain. 
Js 
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Ah! and must that brightest vision— 

Sweet dream of bliss so fondly cherished, 
Mock me with the cold derision, 

Of woman's love since hope has perished. 


Yet while future years shall vanish, 
While faithful memory holds her power, 
Darkest clouds shall never banish 
The sweet twilight of that hour. 


PHILOSOPIIICAL ANTHOLOGY. 


‘We must be risen 
And at our pleasant labor to reform 
Yon flowery arbors.’'—Milton. 


“ Velut silvis, ubi passim 
Palantes error certo de tramite pellit, 
Ille sinistrorsum, hic dextrorsum abit; unus utrique 
Error, sed variis illudit partibus.""—Horace. Sat. ii, 3, 48. 


Dear Reader—There are flowers in philosophy as well as in 
poetry, and we have imagined that it would be at least a pleasant 
diversion to cull a few of the scattered blossoms which yourself 
may have observed in your rambles through the fields of philoso- 
phy, but which nevertheless it may please you to have gathered 
into a kind of bouquet, however loosely thrown together. Per- 
hays the eritic would be disposed to hint that those we have gath- 
ered ave the withered ones, which have long since dropped from 
their parent stem; and indeed we should be inclined in part to 
comcide with him, for we have found them not iu the regions of 
truth and certainty, but in the wild overrun gardens of error, 
where every thing springs up almost instantaneously, lives but an 
hour, and dies; while trath itself is in perpetual bloom. But as 
shells are said by the naturalist to teach an useful lesson in regard 
toa former inhabitant—its habits, its instinets ; why may not 
also a withered flower have a moral? Even error is not without 
instruction; and iu those cases where it is impossible that truth 
should be obtained, there may be worth even in false aud ground- 
less hypothesis ; 


“The error tamen, et lovis hee insania, quantas 
Virtutcs habeat, sic collige.” 


Uufortunately for philosophy, it has never been determined 
how far the mind may pursue its inquiries with the sure prospect 
of final success. Some things we can know, others we cannot 
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know ; but the line between the possible and the impossible 
has never been so distinctly drawn as to preserve men from 
falling into absurdities about things necessarily beyond the reach 
of the human faculties. Nearly every avenue which men have 
blindly entered, expecting through it to arrive at true know- 
ledge, has proved to be but a deceptive cul-de-sac, which obliged 
them to return as they came. In one direction only does the 
road seem clear, that pointed out by the immortal Bacon; but 
the aspiring imagination—* sublimi feriens sidera vertice’’—does 
not seem willing to “ plod on” in this difficult way, and would 
rather 7 
—'* rore 


In search of wisdom through the philosophic grove, 


possessed, it would seem of a cacoethes conjectandi, and not sat- 
isfied with discovering truth, but seeking the glory of inventing 
something that may pass for it. Plato and Aristotle have ever 
been considered great philosophers, but they both despised Anax- 
agoras because he was too much absorbed in physics and the 
study of astronomy! They themselves were excellent mathe- 
maticians, and only despised the astronomer because he did not 
occasionally take a flight into the poetical regions of philosophy. 
“In Plato,” says Degerando, “ philosophy and poetry were strictly 
combined, and united as it were in marriage. He carried to per- 
fection the art of poetry as applied to scientific subjects, if we 
may use such language, and became the Homer of philosophy.” 
But how does even Plato’s genius fail when he abandons cer- 
tainty for conjecture. He considered geometry the first essential 
in the preparatory study of a philosopher; but why: We have 
an answer in his own words, which we of these Baconian times 
certainly do not pretend to understand: “ The eye of the soul 
which is darkened and buried by other studies, can by the mathe- 
matical disciplines alone be invigorated and again excited to the 
contemplation of that which ts, and transformed from resemblan- 
ces to real beings, and from a cave and those bonds which exist 
in it as the authors of generation, and from material impediments 
be able to rise to an incorporeal and invisible essence!” ‘This is 
what one of his biographers calls ‘a happy mean between the 
elevation of poesy and the simplicity of prose ;” it is rather what 
a distinguished modern writer calls “a cataract of glory tumbling 
from a precipice of moral sublimity!” Well might Cicero have 
said, “that were Jupiter to converse in the language of men, he 
would express himself in the style of Plato.” 

Let us follow Plato a little way into his philosophy. Among 
other things, he held “that souls are pre-existent, and derived 
from heaven to animate different bodies in succession ; and that 
after having been purified they are to return to heaven, from 
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which at the end of a certain number of years they shall be again 
employed to animate snecessively different bodies; so that there 
will be nothing but a continual round of defilement and purifica- 
tion, of returns to heaven and dismissions to earth, to animate 
bodies!’ In his dialogue on the immortality of the soul, there 
is a Jong discussion upon the question whether the soul is a har- 
mony or not? and he proves the negative by the following redue- 
tioad absurdum. “Suppose the soul to be a harmony. In the 
first place, one soul is not more or less a soul than another : that 
is, it is not more or less a harmony than another harmony, and 
therefore it possesses not more or less concord. ‘Then it necessa- 
rily follows that one soul cannot love either more concord or dis- 
cord than another, and therefore cannot have more virtue or vice 
than another. But one soul does have more virtue or vice than 
another; therefore, the hypothesis that the soul is a harmony leads 
to an absurdity; therefore, the soul is not a harmony.”—e. &. p. 

Here is another extract from the poetical philosopher, which is 
a fine example of fanciful speculation—a pretty flower worth pre- 
serving. “There is,’ says he, “another pure earth above the 
pure heaven where the stars are, which is commonly called ether. 
The earth we inhabit is properly nothing else but the sedi- 
ment of the other, and yet we fancy we inhabit the upper part of 
the pure earth; much after the same rate as if one living in the 
depths of the sea should fancy his habitation to be above the wa- 
ters; and when he sees the sun and stars through the waters, 
should fancy the sea to be the heavens; and by reason of his 
heaviness and weakness, having never put forth his head or raised 
himself above the waters, should never know that the place we 
inhabit is purer and finer than his. This is just our condition ; 
we are shut up within some hole of the earth, and fancy ourselves 
at the top of all; we take the air for the true heavens in which 
the stars run their rounds. If any one could mount up with 
wings to the upper surface, he would no sooner put his head out 
of this gross air, than he would behold what is transacted in those 
blessed mansions.” 

Equally ingenious are the dreams of Aristotle ; thought char- 
acterized more by that mechanical spirit which made Degerando 
call him the “Archimedes of philosophy.” The universe, ac- 
cording to him, is the sum total of all things subject to change ; 
but beyond its limits is neither change, nor time, nor space. ‘The 
earth is the central point, the heavens the circumference ; hence 
there are three kinds of motion in the universe, fo the center, 
from the center, and about the center. The circular motion Is 
the most perfect, and the upper regions of the heavens in which 
it prevails is perfect and divine. ‘The elementary matter of the 
constellations is the principle of all life, action, and thought in 
the inferior region, and all things here are subject to its influence 
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and direction. ‘The constellations themselves are animated be- 
ings, and their principle of motion is within themselves ! 

The philosophers of ancient times were much given to doubt- 
ing the existence of material things. What a pity that Berkeley 
did not live in those days of idealism; he would have found 
some congenial spirits among those sages, and would have had 
the sympathy which the empirics of our times will by no means 
give. We find among them one (Zeno) endeavoring “by four 
logical arguments to prove that there cannot be any motion in 
space ;’ and again another (Diodorus Cronus) advancing equally 
subtle arguments to prove the reality of motion. But the ques- 
tion, ‘are we sure of the existence of any thing, even of our- 
selves ?”’ not only troubled the brains of these Greeks, but has 
even visited the imaginations of the modern sober Baconians.* 
It is a terrible question, said the French philosopher ; and indeed 
it is certainly preliminary to any other. Without doubt, to a 
philosopher who sees all the direful consequences of being logic- 
ally reasoned out of existence, this is in truth a terrible question ; 
but the world in general is, fortunately, not so easily alarmed, and 
we find the question to have produced very little change in the 
practice of men, who all seem to act as though they firmly be- 
lieved themselves alive. 

The starting point of the ancient philosophy was the question 
concerning the origin of the world; and innumerable attempts 
were made to frame a consistent theory of the creation and to 
show how matter came into its present form. Recourse was 
always had to first principles. ‘Thales found the first principles 
of all things in water and spirit ; Heraclitus, in fire ; Menophanes 
in water and earth ; Anaximenes and Diogenes in air ; Pythago- 
ras in numbers. According to the first of these philosophers, 
nothing has motion without spirit or mind (+0%;), and therefore 
having observed the attractive power of the magnet, he very con- 
sistently supposed it to possess a soul. But we are not informed 
as to the manner in which he supposed the world to have been 
formed out of this spirit and water. Nor is it easy to discover 
how Heraclitus made an universe out of fire; for the volume to 
which his meditations were committed obtained for him the title 
Of (axoreivoc) “the obscure.” even among those ancients who in- 
dulged in like profound investigations. He talked of the priuci- 
ples of discord and concord, acting according to fixed laws of 
fate ; called the principle of force, the principle of thought ; con- 
sidered the universe as full of damones, endowed with a portion 


*“Y-a-t-il quelque chose? C'est une terrible question a laquelle on n'a pas 


assez pens¢."'"—D'Alembert. Even Des Cartes failed in settling this question by 


his famous axiom, “ cogito, ergo sum'’—for this assumes the ego he meant to 
prove. 
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of his all-pervading fire ; and maintained the excellence of the 
soul to consist in its aridity, or freedom from aqueous particles! 
As to the system of Diogenes, it seems that his primitive element, 
air, possessed an intellectual energy, by the help of which it be- 
came a world. But perhaps the most curious instance of abstract 
philosophy was the doctrine of Pythagoras. ‘There were ten 
elementary numbers which embraced a perfect system of nature. 
The universe was considered as a harmonious whole, consisting 
of ten great bodies revolving around a common center agreeably 
to harmonious laws. The sun, the seat of Jupiter, the most per- 
fect object in nature, was the principle of life, and the stars were 
divinities. ‘The soul was an emanation from the sun, and a 
number. 

Xenophanes took the stars to be small clouds, lighted up at 
night and extinguished in the morning. He said that there were 
numerous suns and moons, and that different climates are accom- 
modated with different sets. Anaxagoras thought the firmament 
to be an arch of stone, the sun a body about as large as the Pelo- 
ponnesus, and the stars, stones whirled up from the surface of the 
earth by the swiftness of the surrounding air, by which they 
were set ou fire. But Diogenes was by no means satisfied with 
this ingenious theory, and therefore proposed the more plausible 
one, “that the stars are hot pumice stones, originally fixed in the 
sphere of the heavens and serving as lamps in the night, but 
chiefly designed as breathing holes of the world!” Others 
thought that the sun was a globular and hollow body, containing 
fire within, which produced light by streaming out through a 
cavity on one side; and that when this cavity was stopped, the 
sun was eclipsed. Of the cosmogonies of the ancients none was 
so famous as the atomic theory proposed by Democritus, the 
laughing philosopher ; who attributed the motions of the solar 
system to the operation of an independent principle of motion 
existing in each of the atoms of matter, in consequence of which 
they form themselves naturally into separate, revolving spheres or 
whirls ; which brings us very nearly if not quite to the modern 
theory of vortices. It has been hinted that the good humored 
sage in proposing this theory merely intended to act up to his 
character and make himself merry at the expense of his disciples ; 
but however this may be, it was most seriously maintained by 
Des Cartes, which makes it more probable that the ancient phi- 
losopher was in sober earnest. Besides, we are no longer allowed 
to doubt the possibility that the human mind can entertain such 
absurdities ; what Cicero once severely remarked has been abun- 
dantly proved, that “there is no absurdity so glaring that it has 
not been maintained by some philosopher at some time or other.” 
Upon all these theories, however, Aristotle, absorbed in his logic 
and metaphysics, looked with contempt; and declared the busi- 
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ness of world-making a gratuitous work and unworthy of a phi- 
losopher. 

Plato himself was not insensible of the absurdities of preceding 
philosophers. In his Parmenides is introduced the great sophist 
of that name, discoursing most pompously upon the ideas of being, 
oneness and the like. It seems that many of the ancients were 
anxious to arrive at a complete generalization, and to find a term 
which would include every thing; this term was being or to év, 
and as the abstract idea of being is one, they also made use of 
the general terin oneness, or ro tv. With these obscure terms the 
sophists played many pranks to the bewilderment of many phi- 
losophical heads. Upon 10 évy depended every thing; incredible 
are the consequences if to ¢y exists, equally incredible are they if 
wo iy does not exist! The 10 éy is possible, the ro s, 6» is impos- 
sible ! 

But these were the imaginings of the earlier philosophers ; there 
was 2 wonderful progress in after times, for we find them to have 
transferred their inquiries from the investigation of primitive es- 
sences to the discovery of the swmmum bonum.  Antisthenes 
placed this chief good in virtue, but he defined virtue to consist 
in abstinence and privations as the means of assuring to us our 
independence of external objects ; by such a course he thought 
that man could reach the highest perfection of his nature, the 
most absolute felicity, and become like the deity. Aristippus 
found the chief good to consist in enjoyment, and despised all 
the sciences, especially mathematics. Pyrrho again held virtue 
to be alone desirable, but equally despised the sciences, empirical 
and speculative, and proposed “ten sources of doubt,” which 
should lead us to withhold our assent in all speculative matters. 
Anstotle’s summum bonum was a happiness resulting from the 
perfect exercise of reason; while that of Epicurus was a state 
simply exempt from suffering. 

But philosophy was still advancing ; it had not yet reached the 
ultimatum of absurdity. ‘The later Platonists (not at all worthy 
of that name) talked about the soul of the world, and the primi- 
tive unity, about attaining to the comprehension of the absolute 
by contemplation ; perverting some of the notions of Plato and 
carrying others to the height of extravagance and folly. Ploti- 
nus puzzled himself with the questions, ‘ What is matter? and 
how was it produced from unity?’ (For every thing with him 
must be derived from unity.) His answer is completely satisfac- 
tory. “ Unity as being the cause of reality continually progresses 
from itself as a center; and following this progressive scale of pro- 
duction to the end we arrive ata final product beyond which 
no other is possible,” and this is matter! There is a work on the 
mysteries of the Egyptians, the product of that age, (about A. D. 
3U0,) attributed to Iamblichus, in which, styling himself the 
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priest of divinity, he gives solutions with the most perfect assu- 
rance to the mystical queries of contemporary philosophers ; and 
defines with the utmost minuteness the different classes of angels, 
the apparitions of the gods and demons ; with a multitude of de- 
tails equally wonderful. ‘This was a great step in the degenerac 
which some time after reduced philosophy to a mere logical skele- 
ton which stalked over the whole of Europe through the middle 
ages, visiting the imaginations of such men as Alexander of Ha- 
les (Doctor Irrefragabilis,) Thomas Aquinas ( Doctor Angelicus,) 
and Duns Scotus ( Doctor Subtilis,) a worthy trio reviewed in one 
famous verse of Hudibras, where the squire is described as having 
been 
“Tn school divinity as able 

As he that hight irrefragable, 

A second Thomas, or at once 

To name them all—another Duns!" 


Philosophy in these days achieved some of the highest triumphs 
of stupidity and nonsense, and immortalized the names of the 
schoolmen in their solutions of difficult problems about angels and 
apparitions. A subject which troubled them much was the prin- 
ciple of individuality, which they discussed in the form of the 
following question. Since Peter and John are both men, in what 
do they ditler from each other, and what is it that makes one Pe- 
ter and the other John? St. Thomas, too much engaged among 
the angels to pay very minute attention to a question concerning 
material existences, answered it in the plain common-sense man- 
ner: “ A man’s individuality lies in his flesh and bones.” But 
however plausible this solution, it involved, according to the prin- 
ciples of the realists, (and of St. Thomas himself,) a gross error ; 
for they did not admit the reality of flesh and bones! Accord- 
ingly, Duns gave the much more elegant solution, which is famous 
even at the present time and known probably to many of our 
readers. ‘The individuality of Peter,” said he, “lies in his Pe- 
treity or Peterness ; and the precise reason why he is Peter and 
not John is, that in him humanity is combined with Petreity, 
while in John the additional ingredient is Johnnity.’”* 

Another hero of these times was the most learned and ingenious 
St. Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, who composed a subtle dia- 
logue called “The Grammarian,” in which is discussed the ques- 
tions, “ whether a grammarian be or be not a substance,” and 
‘whether it be possible that there should be a grammarian who 
is not at the same time aman.” These difficult points settled, 
the logician proceeds to prove (to his own satisfaction at least) 
the important truths that “man is not grammar,” and that “ he 
who knows grammar is a grammarian !”’ 
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The world is also indebted to another philosopher of the middle 
ages in the person of Albert the Great, whose achievements in 
alchemy our readers will grant with us to be meritorious and 
wonderful. Degerando has given the alchemist’s own account of 
his discoveries. “I began,” says Albert, “ to labor diligently in 
decoctions and sublimations, in solutions and distillations, in cu- 
rations and calcinations, until at last I discovered that it was pos- 
sible to transmute metals into the sun and moon. Weak and 
ignorant as Lam, I mean to write for the use of my friends and 
associates an easy and infallible method of doing this, but in 
such a style, that seeing they shall not see, and hearing they shall 
understand !"’"—for which kindness his “friends and associates” 
must have been very grateiul. Respecting his skill in magic, he 
makes the following remark. “The reality of apparitions is 
proved by the evidence of ‘T'rismegistus and Socrates. But to 
remove all doubt on the subject, I may add the testimony of my 
own experience, having raised them myself! Who is there that 
is not convinced ¢ 

The spirit of speculation, however, has not been confined to 
the metaphysician and natural philosopher; it has even invaded 
the regular, circular and quadrangular systems of the mathemati- 
cian. Ozanam, a French mathematician of the 17th ceutury, 
would not suffer himself to be drawn into the theological disputes 
of his day, and gave this excellent reason for his conduct: “ It is 
the business of the Sorbonne to discuss, of the Pope to decide, and 
of the mathematician fo go to heaven in a perpendicular line.” 
Even La Place was not free from the absurdities of speculation, 
and in his work on chances, has given proofs of this in himself, 
as well as in the case of Bernouilli, Leibnitz and others. It we 
reduce the fraction ;+; to a series whose terms are arranged ac- 
cording to the powers of x, and then suppose «=1, the fraction 
becomes 4 and the series becomes 1 —1+1—1+ Ke. to infinity. 
By adding the first two terms of this series, the next two, and so 
on, we transform the series into another having each term =zero. 
Hence Grandi inferred the possibility of creation, because he 
found an infinite series of nothings producing the quantity 4. 
Leibnitz, also, saw an image of creation in his binary arithmetic, 
where he employed only two characters, zero and unity. He 
imagined that unity might represent God, and zero nothing, and 
that the Supreme Being might have made all things out of noth- 
ing, as unity with zero expresses all numbers in this system of 
arithmetic.* 


* La Place adds also, that “ this idea pleased Leibnitz so much that he commu- 
niecated it to the Jesuit Grimaldi, President of the Mathematical Board in China, 
in the hope that this emblem of creation would convert to Christianity the reign- 
ing emperor, who was particularly fond of the sciences.’'—Essat Philosophique sur 
les Probabilite 2. 
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But enough has been said to show that even the philosopher is 
not wholly free from the intellectual weaknesses of human nature. 
We would not be understood, however, to despise philosophy in 
all its forms; for though to us the search after first principles and 
essences must ever seem a vain and profitless study, yet the search 
after Jaws, either of nature or of mind, we hold to be one of the 
noblest employments of reason. But reason is not content with 
learning laws, she would discover causes, would fathom the mys- 
teries of creation, of mind and of matter, would 


—‘ model Heaven 
And calculate the stars.’ 


Though baffled in these inquiries, the philosopher has tried to 
solve the problems which the workings of his own mind sug- 
gested, the nature and origin of thought. But every where he 
has suffered his fancy to mislead his judgment, and too often 
while he thought 


«To soar with Plato to the empyreal sphere, 
To the first good, first perfect, and first fair,”’ 


he has only been wandering in a “ mazy round” of wild conjec- 
ture, producing nothing but imaginations and “airy shapes.” It 
may be, indeed, as a German philosopher has conjectured, “ that 
a time will come when those very modes of thinking which now 
appear to us deviations from the true path, may be discovered to 
have been nothing but the necessary steps of reason in her grad- 
ual progress of true cultivation and genuine wisdom.” It is true 
that in nearly all the systems of the philosophers, however ob- 
scured by fanciful and intricate speculation, there glimmer here 
and there the scattered rays of genuine truth, refracted perhaps 
by the medium of human reason from its pure whiteness into a 
number of gaudy colors. But again we observe that one system 
is directly opposed to another, and we are certain that though 
error may Oppose error, truth can never oppose truth ; we see that 
one philosopher builds his theory only upon the ruins of a prece- 
ding one, that “systems expel systems only to succeed one 
another like the phantasmagoria with which children are amused, 
one gaudy and disproportioned figure making way for another, 
equally motley and equally unsubstantial ;” onl we are compelled 
to think that, instead of being only different roads to the same 
end, they are really deviations and wanderings from the certain 
path of inquiry, and therefore all equally in error ; 


—‘ unus utrique 
Error, sed variis illudit partibus.’’ 


What reason then have we to hope that these “ present modes of 
thinking” will prove in the end to have been but the “ necessary 
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steps of reason,” except in the single circumstance that they have 
tanght men the position of some of the dangers and difficulties 
that lie in their way? Instead of inspiriug such flattering hopes, 
the inadequacy of reason to satisfy its own requirements should 
incline the philosopher to listen to another and surer guide, di- 
vine and therefore infallible ; which wil! lead him to wisdom and 
happiness by a path remote from subtilties and refinements, and 
running in the midst of the daily duties of life. Even specula- 
tive philosophy will not have proved wholly an useiess study, if 
it have served but to exhibit to him the fallability of human rea- 
son when abandoned to its own direction, and to convince him 
as it did the great bard, who had drunk deeply from every foun- 
tain of human knowledge, that 


* Apt the mind or fancy is to rove 
Uncheck'd, and of her roving is no end; 
Till warn'd or by experience taught, she learn, 
That not to know at large of things remote 
From use, obscure and subtle, but to know 
That which before us lies in daily life 
Is the prime wisdom.”’ 


LINES ON CHILDHOOD. 


Tart pleasures of childhood departed forever, 
How oft does fond memory recall them to mind ; 
Though we search every prospect that meets us, we never 
At noonday the fragrance of morning can find. 


How dear were the ties that in friendship united 

Young hearts yet unseared by the world’s busy strife ; 
How pure were the joys of affection requited, 

When nature's best feelings were springing to life 


Then fancy light-winged each pleasure enhancing, 
Threw back her rich rays on the scenes of the past , 

And still as through youth's early progress advancing, 
Her wreaths in the pathway before us were cast. 


Then Hope spread her wings in a sky al! unclouded, 
And pointed to regions of ceaseless delight, 

But alas ' ere we reach them their brightness is shrouded, 
And the beauties we dreamed of are hid from the sight 
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Trim. “ Dost credit friend the half that e’er was told thee ?”’ 
Sxorr. “No, TU faith, and this, I think, doth smack somewhat 
Of the marvellous.""—Old Play. 


Darkness was in my heart. The shadows of many sorrows 
lay upon my soul. ‘The spirits I had summoned were powerless 
to aid me. ‘ Must it be so’ | cried, “ must the last of the race 
of Udolph, who has passed his life in vigils and sufferings, be ever 
baffled thus? I will consult the mightiest of them all, the spirit 
of the waters.” So I went forth at the dead hour of night and 
stood by the gray and melancholy ocean. Wild and mournful 
sighed the winds around, and a few trembling stars were imaged 
on the dark and rocking billows. “Spirit of ocean,” I cried 
aloud, “ where dwelleth thy power and the glory of thy presence? 
By my magic words and fearful spell, I bid thee conduct my 
spirit to thy shadowy court.” So T uttered the magic words and 
the fearful spell above the troubled waters. A tremulous light 
swayed to and fro, advanced over the deep, and a voice of strange 
utterance said, “ follow the spirit-torch wheresoe’er it lead thee.” 
Suddenly my burden of clay became ethereal, and, a bodiless 
consciousness, I followed far along the billows the waving light 
and the weird voice and entered the depths of ocean. A clear 
and limitless vision was given me to behold all things ; and _pre- 
sently | saw that from the shadow of night we had emerged 
where sunlight lay upon the deep. Beautiful, unutterably strange 
and beautiful were the hues and forms amid the green waters. 
All around glanced the colors of the sunbow amid groves of co- 
ral and crystal halls, and shapes of exceeding loveliness moved 
through them by the light of their own brightness. It wasa 
world of life. ‘The emerald and ruby rocks were spangled with 
moving stars, on the sea-forest boughs swung crescent moons, 
nymphs in the bright caves were braiding their amber hair, and 
all throughout lived a slumbrous melody, like the dying tones of 
the organ. Death, too, had been there. The pebbly bed was 
strewed with the wrecks of navies. Uncounted treasures of dia- 
monds and gold lay unhoarded ; helmets and swords rested mo- 
tionless where they fell; and all among the coral groves were 
scattered the bones of the dead, white and smooth, and it was 
seen, where the maiden lay locked in her lover’s arms, by her long 
hair flowing in threads of amber. Still glided on that guiding 
light, and louder and sweeter grew that melody of ocean. Then 
uprose before me yet afar a vast and caverned concave. Crystal 
were the pillars thereof, gems and pearls were scattered on its 
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pave, and the fretted roof blazed with the diamonds of a world. 
There were borne those solemn harmonies, there moved forms of 
light, and faces indistinct but of sad and spiritual beauty looked 
Far within uprose a throne of 
ocean marble, adorned with all things of rare and wondrous hues. 
Then unembodied voices, I knew not whence, spoke to my spirit. 


forth by the crystal columns. 


Finst Voice. 


Earth-dwelling mortal 
By sorrow unbended, 
Why to our ocean halls 
Hast thou descended ? 
If wo unto madness 
Hath never subdued thee, 
And only with sadness 
Unending imbued thee, 
Thou art but as one of us 
Joy never feeling, 
Yet still in our silent souls 
Sorrow concealing. 
Why then of us seek'st thou 
From sadness relief, 
Who endure eternal 
Existence and grief? 
If with us thou inherit 
Pain knowing no cure, 
With us, hapless spirit, 
Endure! endure! 


Srconpn Vor 


What seek'st thou in the stirless reign 


Of ocean's spirit king, 


Where joy nor grief nor fear nor pain 


Can wild emotion bring ? 


We dwell in a changeless calm of sadness) 


Oh! hnow'st thou not, mortal, 
Aspiring so high, 
That knowledge is sorrow, 
And wisdom a sigh 
Or seek st thou more beauty 
Than carth can bestow, 
Within the deep waters, 
Where bright colors glow 
Where strange things are lying 
Of wonderful hue, 
And momently changing 
To tints ever new? 
But beauty is fleeting 
As sound on the wind, 
Which leaves not a trace of 
lis passage behind | 
And when it has vanish'd 
It gives but a grief, 
That splendor so lovely 
Hath being so brief! 
Then seek not the mysteries 
Of ocean to know, 








But bearing the present 
Increase not thy woe. 

Or wouldst thou escape from 
The grief of the past, 

By beholding the future 
In our dark mirror glassed 


Unmoved by grief, ved by gladness! 
unoved by grief, unmoved by gladn lon ) onal: mae to deatiie 


If linked to life thou wishest death, 
Oh! vain is thy desire, 

For still th’ undying soul will burn 
With anguish's quenchless fire ! 

Thou canst not lose thy memory, 

Nor visions of the dark past flee, 
Howe'er thy life thou spurn ; 

Back to the green earth and the air, 

Whate'er betide thee learn to bear— 
Return, O child of earth, return! 


Tairp Voice. 
Hast thou learned all earth's wisdom 
And magical lore, 
That thou seek'st the green ocean 
To win for thee more ’ 


The woes of life's day— 
From our ocean-hall haste thee, 
Oh! haste thee away! 


Aut tur Voices 


But if thou wilt not stay thy steps, 
Who travellest here alone, 
Lo! yonder sits our mighty lord 
Upon his lofty throne 
Approach—draw near, 
Nor faint nor fear, 

Before his sadly-beaming eyes, 
But tell thy wishes in his ear, 
Which gathereth all the mysteries 
Of this round, rolling sphere. 
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and awful form. His presence darkened the green waters arou 


Then I looked, and above the shining throne uprose a ae 
? 


and the deep-born melodies grew still. I drew near, yet unfalter- 
ing, and a voice like a forest wind fell upon my ear ; and to that 
voice I answered. 


Spirit of Ocean. Lone child of sorrow ! what wouldst thou with me ? 


Udolph. 
Sp. of Ocean. 


Udol ph ; 


Sp. of Ocean. 


Her presence and—her long-desired voice, 
Whom speak'st thou of, that I should know from all 
Her form or spirit? 
In the universe 
Of radiant hues and forms know’st thou the brightest? 
Of all created essences that dwell 
In Heaven, on earth, or in thy still domain 
Know’st thou the purest? hast thou ever seen 
A perfect loveliness—the soul of Beauty ? 
This bright, this pure, this beautiful is she ! 
Oh! could I hear one tone— 
Thou hast not said 
Where dwells she, or with what existence—whether 
A pure intelligence, a viewless spirit, 
Or animated clay, she hath her being ; 
Whether her habitation be in heaven, 
Or some far world among the luminous orbs, 
That gem the breast of space, or, on this globe, 
The air, the earth, or my sad, silent reign. 
O'er other worlds than this I have no power, 
But in these elements, where'er her home, 
Or with what being, bodily or ethereal, 
I can compel her presence—speak. 4 
Alas ! 
Her birth-place or abode I cannot tell, 
Nor how so spiritual a loveliness 
May have existence. Yet will I recall 
The scenes and feelings of the twilight past, 
Of which she is a portion. 
From the cradle 
I've been in love with Beauty, and have paid 
Such adoration unto all her forms, 
It has become the passion absolute 
And essence of my being. Nature first 
Was my delight in all her glorious shapes, 
Her sounds melodious and living hues. 
I loved the spring—her low and winning voice, 
Green leaves, and gentle flowers, and singing birds, 
And fountains prattling free ; I loved the summer 
Glowing with life—his deep, mysterious skies, 
Dark woods and silent waters ; and I loved 
The pale and melancholy autumn, with 
His sickly smile, his sorrowing winds, dead flowers, 
And withered foliage ; even stern winter's reign, 
The eddying storm, the hushed and frozen stream, 
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And mountains robed in snow, had charms for me 
The breaking morn, with dew and glancing beams, 
The radiant noon with light and shadow playing, 
The golden sunset and the dusky eve, 
Silence and starlight, and the sad, pale moon, 
Clouds, mountains, winds, and ocean's solemn waste— 
All these I loved, and in that love did dwell 
With a most constant worship. 
Yet I grew 
Restless, unsatisfied with nature's charms,— 
Not that they seemed not lovely as at first, 
For never hath their beauty faded yet 
Unto my vision—but my spirit craved 
A more ethereal loveliness, a ray 
Of that all-glorious Intelligence, 
Which did create and animate this whole, 
A beauty instinet with undying mind! 
In vain | watched and questioned the bright stars, 
As if from their far light could emanate 
A being to my wish. In vain T sought 
Among the stars of earth some virgin form, 
Whose heavenly mould should serve but to transmit 
With softened luster the soul's light within; 
For evermore I found the fairest were 
A disappointment and a mockery ! 


Twas ona day, I do remember well, 

A summer's day, I laid me down to rest 

By a cool fountain. Slumber stole upon me, 
And dreams contused with many images 

And shifting scenes. But soon all these were passed, 
And light most magical did shine around, 

Nor of the sun nor moon, but as the shining 

Of some bright, solemn star; and, while | gazed 
In mute surprise, before me did appear 

A thing of earth and heaven—a chiseled form 
So fair, so pure, so eloquent with life, 

It seemed embodied lght—a countenance 

Of sad and spiritual beauty, sweet 

Ineffably, reflecting in its men 

A heaven of loveliness, all mantled o'er 

With such a holy, bright intelligence, 

As fills the sky, when stars are shining forth 
From Ether's silent depths. I yearned to hear 
A voice, a tone from her, but dared not speak, 
Lest I should scare away the gentle vision. 

How long I mutely gazed I cannot tell, 

But I awoke to sigh, that 1 had found 

And lost again, what I had sought so long. 

And ever from that hour, in dreams by night 
And reveries by day, I have beheld 

The self-same form and face which did appear 
By that cool fountain. Yea! all times, all places, 
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Have still presented to my mental eye 
The same sweet image. I have seen it look 
From heaven's clear mirror; I have seen it glassed 
Within the running stream, in shady fount, 
On sleeping lake, on ocean's face, and oft, 
Full often called and listened for an answer. 
Thus ever present with her, yet debarred 
From sweet converse, I have in midnight vigils 
Pored over ancient scrolls of wizard lore, 
Wringing from nature's mysteries a power 
And fearful spell, by which I have enforced 
The mightiest spirits to my ministration, 
That by their powerful skill | might endow 
This lovely phantom of my own dark mind, 
If such, with life, voice, passions, and thus hold 
Communion with her spirit. Oh! in vain, 
All vainly have I lived through weary years, 
In bitterness of soul, to find the vision, 
Still ever lovely, ever voiceless still, 
As first in that sweet dream! 
But now I've come, 
© lord of ocean! to thy sounding halls, 
If thou, perchance, the mightiest spirit of earth, 
Canst case my agony—if thou canst make 
This spirit or phantom, whatsoe'er she be, 
A bright reality, with voice and words, 
And answering sympathies. 
Sp. of Ocean. Those I may give, 
The last lies in her power. What form wouldst thou 
Have her assume ? 
Udolph. That perfect loveliness 
With which she hath enthralled and tortured all 
My mortal being. Bring the brightest thing 
The world can boast of. 
Sp. of Ocean. Then thou must behold 
The spirit of beauty. J will summon her 
That thou mayst see. . 


Then did the Spirit of Ocean wave his scepter, and utter slowly 
his incantation. 


Incantation of the Spirit of Ocean. 
Light of creation, Whose splendor afar 
Iluming each part, Fills the glad courts of heaven ; 
That gain’st adoration By the spell of my power, 
From each mortal heart ; Be thy bright presence here. 
To whom every star This, this is the hour, 
For a dwelling is given, Appear, now appear! 


Then I heard a voice approach, first distant, then nearer, 
singing. 
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What the roice said in its song. 


A «mile from that eternal face, 
Which hath forever shone, 
The universe, my dwelling place, 
Through all my power is known, 
Where'er LT glance the stars put on 
Their beauty and their pride, 
And tresh-lit worlds, where I have gone, 
Shine brightly side by side. 
The orb, where mortals have their birth, 
lve made to please their eve ; 
Ive robed in living green the earth, 
In varied hues the sky ; 
I give the trees their lordly growth, 
The plants their lowly grace, 
And deck with gay and many dies 
The Aether’s airy race. 
I give the dew its pearly sheen, 
Its splendor to the flower, 
And every blade of grass is green, 
By my mysterious power, 





Within the ocean's stirleas deep, 
Where choral music swells, 

I give the amber's golden sleep, 
And tinge the purple shells. 

Its sands I spread and pebbly bed 
With pearls and diamonds bright, 

And through its coral forests shed 
A strange and dreamy light 

But host in woman's virgin face 
Have I my power displayed ; 

My every art and gentle grace 
Are sweetly there arrayed 

soft 

And virtue fired her breast, 


[heart, 
And when love hath warmed her 
And knowledge hath itlamed her mind, 
How beautiful and blest! 
Bound by the magic of thy spell, 
I've sought thy silent reign, 
Where thou and thine in calmness dwell, 


To me thy wish explain 


As the voice ceased, the Spirit of Beauty appeared before me 


and the throne. 


Spirit of Ocean. 


Lo! she stands before thee! speak, 


If thou hast aught of question. 


Y dolph . 


Beautiful ! 


As inmy dream! Oh! let me hear thy voice, 


If thou art a reality, and not 


A mockery of the mind. 
Spritof Beauty Thou! 


mortal ? 


W hat 


Hast thou to do with me ? 


/ dolph . 


Have I not loved thee, 


And with a love knowing no change through years 


Of suffering and sin? 


Have I not scorned 


The loves of kindred and the hopes of fame, 


The common sympathies of social life, 


And smiles and tears of maidens eyeing me 
With looks of tenderness, through darkening days 
Sull clinging to the worship of thine image, 


The pale remembrance of a vanished dream ? 


Oh! 
Thy sorrowing votary ? 
Sp. of Beauty. 


know'st thou not, or wilt not recognize 


Unhappy mortal ! 


Full well TL know thee, who thou art, and what 


Thou'st felt and suffered 


, and must suffer still. 


I know, that from the cradle thou hast been 
In love with beauty, and at first it was 


A holy love, bestowed on nature's charms. 
But when with growing years it had become 


Vor. Vv. 
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The passion of thy being, and thou didst 
Forget or scorn that nobler beauty, virtue’s, 
Thou then o'erlook'dst the aim of thy existence, 
And justly wast condemned to misery, 
Drinking the cup of bitter discontent. 
And when from these in wretchedness of heart 
Thou turn'dst to satisfy thy craving soul 
With beauty more sublime, ethereal ; 
Of knowledge and the mind, thou wast the more 
Removed from love of that pure excellence, 
Which is the essence of the Deity ; 
And thus thy soul grew darker still. "Twas then, 
To punish thy perverseness, 1 was sent 
To lead thy folly on and torture thee 
With a vain vision. In that transient dream 
{ did appear, and by that shady fountain 
In this created loveliness I gazed 
In sadness on thee, that thou couldst so miss 
What was most truly beautiful, and stir 
Thy soul's pure springs to blackness, with vain toil 
After that happiness which hidden lay 
In thy own breast, wouldst thou its fount unseal. 
I would have spoken, but thou hadst been left 
‘To the wild workings of thy own dark soul, 
And wast not to be warned. So from that hour 
In wretched constancy thou hast adored 
The semblance of a vision mirrored in 
Thy own imagination, which hath ever 
Presented thee the image of my form, 
A phantom loveliness ! 
But now return, 
Open thy heart to human sympathies, 
And, loving virtue first, thou shalt enjoy 
All other loveliness ; or otherwise 
Created beauty must forever be 
A madness and a torture to thy spirit. 
(Spirit of Beauty retiring.) 
Oh! one word more! Say that thou hat’st me not! 
Mortal, farewell! 
Oh! linger yet a moment! 
Ix ita sin, that I have loved thee so, 
And worshiped thy bright image? If it be, 
Let pain and suffering atone for that 
Through countless years, (for I shall love thee ever ') 
But let me gaze upon thee still, and hear 
The tones of thy sweet voice, which seem to me 
The breathings of the soul of melody ! 
How can L linger ?—for my errand is 
To beautify the universe of God, 
That all His creatures may rejoice, and feel 
His boundless mercy. Yet my presence still 
Shall be around thee, and, with upright soul, 


. 


















































LINES TO 





A MOUNTAIN STREAM. 


Thou mayst behold and hear me in the face 
And voice of nature, in the whisperings 
And sweet affections of the human heart, 
And in th’ aspirings of the human mind, 
When they are pure. 

I hear the journeying stars, 
The circling suns, and angels’ song proclaim 
The birth of a new world, and I must haste 
To bathe it in the gladdening smile of God! 
Mortal, farewell ! 


So she departed, and I saw her no more! Then faded away 
the shadowy presence of the Spirit of Ocean. Borne by invisi- 
ble hands, I passed the coral groves and the waving sea-banners, 
and found myself again on the rocky shore. My companions 
were the silent night and the hoarse billows. More lovely than 
before has the world appeared since that hour—sweeter the sym- 
pathies of human nature. But never, amid the throng of men, 
or the busy press of social life, have I forgotten or ceased to love 
the face and glory of that vision! Yea! doth it not haunt me 
as a remembered dream—a dream of heaven! 


LINES TO A MOUNTAIN STREAM. 


Sweer stream, how like a peaceful life 
Thy pleasant waters glide— 

How brightly smiles the morning beam 

Upon thy sleepless tide ! 


May thy glad waters ever flow 
As sparklingly as now,— 
When evening's sunny smile is bright 
On yonder mountain brow. 


The trees that skirt thy laughing stream, 
In gayest verdure drest, 

Forever shade the dewy flowers 

That hide the robin's nest. 


And, when the moon with placid mien, 
Looks forth from yonder sky— 

When from the dancing leaves is heard 

The night-wind's mournful sigh— 


Thy waters with a gayer smile 

Reflect the starry ray, 
And light for many a weary mile 
The wanderer on his way 


THE ANCIENT GREEK MUSIC. 
No. 1. 


“ Ne forté pudort 
Sit tibi Musa lyre solus, et cantor Apollo.” —4rs Poetica, v, 406. 


In the history of the fine arts, as we approach that of music 
and poetry in the early ages of Greece, we feel ourselves in a re- 
gion where mythology, superstition, and enthusiasm, aided by 
the beauties of nature, the sensitive taste and genius of the peo- 
ple, are producing all the wonderful effects that could be aseribed 
to enchantment. Beautiful and sublime as the ancient mytholo- 
gy may have been, much as it added to the power of music, still 
it has obscured as well as magnified every thing connected with 
its early history among the Greeks. ‘Their system of deification 
was such, that we are often ata loss to distinguish a fanciful god 
from a real person, and still oftener, through the mists of fable, 
enlarge man to the stature of deity. We can only learu the com- 
parative merit attached to each art, without Knowing the degree 
of perfection attained. All historians, however, agree in aserib- 
ing to music great influence among the Greeks, and from their 
peculiar regard for this art, raised it toa high degree of cultiva- 
tion. Vossius tells us “that Greece was governed by the lyre,” 
and Plato said “that his music could not be changed without al- 
tering the constitution of the state itself.” 

As the ancients attributed every important invention to some 
god, they did not fail to cousider music as the divine art, sent di- 
rectly from heaven. Beautiful as is this account of the birth of 
music, yet we prefer the simpler and more natural idea of its ori- 
gin as given by Lucretius :— 

“Through all the woods they heard the charming noise 
Of chirping birds, and tried to frame their voice 
And imitate. Thus birds instructed man, 
And taught them songs before their art began ; 
And whilst soft evening gales blew o'er the plains 
And shook the sounding reeds, they taught the swains ; 
And thus the pipe was framed and tuneful reed.”’ 


We do not wonder so much at the ancient superstition with re- 
gard to music being an immediate gift of God; for musician 
among them implied poet and philosopher, and they consequently 


believed that he must be inspired with a “living coal from off 
the altar of God.” 


According to mythology, Cadmus, a contemporary of the Cre- 
tan Jupiter, introduced into Greece a race of Phoenicians called 
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Curetes, who brought with them the arts and sciences of their 
native country. Cadmus is said to have espoused Harmonia, 
who was so skilled in music that the art was called after her name. 
At their marriage, which the gods attended, Mercury was present 
with his lyre, and Minerva with her flute. Apollo also was there, 
and his lyre was accompanied by the flutes of the Muses. Apollo 
was the first to accompany the lyre with his voice, but the credit 
of its invention belongs to Mercury, who gave it to Apollo as 
a peace offering for having stolen his oxen. 
© To Phabus Maia’s son presents the lyre, 

A gift intended to appease his ire ; 

The god receives it gladly and assays 

The novel instrument a thousand ways, 

With dextrous skill the plectrum wields, and sings 

With voice accordant to the trembling strings 

Such strains as men and gods approved, from whence 


The sweet alliance sprang of sound and sense. 


It appears then, that Apollo was not only the god of the bow, 
‘as is commonly believed,) but also the god of music. Thus, 
Horace says— 

* Quondam cithera tacentem 
Suscitat Musam, neque semper arcum 


Tendit Apollo.” —Car , lib. HL, ode x. 


Notwithstanding the above mythological account of the intro- 
duction of music into Greece, we are bound to believe, since 
Egypt was the birth-place of the arts and sciences, that from them 
the Greeks borrowed whatever they knew of music. They did 
indeed excel their masters and all others, but this resulted trom 
their native invention, their love of the beautiful, and their form 
of government. In Egypt the arts were not allowed to advance 
beyond a certain fixed limit, whereas in Greece, rewards were 
ever held out to encourage excellence, and genius was always re- 
warded. 

The great respect entertained for music among the ancient 
Greeks is exemplified in the remarkable fact, that though a par- 
ticular art is ascribed to each Muse, yet mythology represents 
them all as possessing the power of song,— 


“ By turns the nine delight to sing.” 


And Milton says, 


‘Here the Muses in a ring 
Round about Jove's altar sing.” 


These soul-enchanting ladies were engaged in the worship of 
Bacchus. He is said to have first established schools of music. 
(The term “servants of Bacchus,” is not only applicable to those 
who indulge in wine, but to actors; and especially those who 
perform in pieces in which music and dancing are introduced. ) 
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The merry Pan was the companion and counsellor of Bacchus, 
and aided at all his carousings with the melody of his pipes, 
which Virgil has given him the credit of inventing. 


“ Pan primos calamos cera conjungere plures 
Instituit.”'--Eeclog. 11, 32. 


T’he Muses had their terrestrial secondaries under the name of 
Sirens. The enchanting power of their melody, and Circe’s 
warning to Ulysses against their seductive strains, we find first 
mentioned in the Odyssey. 

“ Next where the Sirens dwell you plough the seas, 
Their song is death, and makes destruction please. 
Unblest the man whom music wins to stay 
Near the curst shore and listen to their lay ; 

No more that wretch shall view the joys of life, 
His blooming offspring, or his beauteous wife. 
Flee swift the dangerous coast! let every car 
Be stopt against the song! ‘tis death to hear! 
Firm to the mast thyself with chains be bound, 
Nor trust thy virtue to the enchanting ground.”’ 


From this short account of the fabulous age, it appears that 
music was in very high repute, and that he who excelled in its 
practice or science, was considered worthy of being raised to the 
rank of divinity. Indeed, historians say, so great was the respect 
of the Greeks for this art, that they were accustomed to consider 
it the foundation of all the sciences, as well as a source of plea- 
sure. On this account they studied the laws of harmony, suppos- 
ing that the disposition of all physical existences was arranged 
according to a system of concords. 

Chiron, Linus, Orpheus, and Amphion are the most celebrated 
as masters of music in the heroic age of Greece. We pass by the 
history of Chiron, styled by Plutarch the “wise centaur,” and 
Linus, who was killed by his pupil Hercules, to give place to 
Orpheus, the greatest of all ancient musicians. He embarked in 
the Argonautic expedition, and not only excited the courage of his 
companions by the tones of his lyre, but even silenced the Sirens 
by the sweeter music of his voice and instrument. 

It is said of him, that he played with such skill and miraculous 
power that the most rapid rivers ceased to flow, the wild beasts 


of the forest forgot their wildness, and the mountains came to 
listen to his song. 


‘ Orpheus could leave the savage race, 
And trees uprooted left their place 
Sequacious of the lyre."’ 


Of all the nymphs who listened to his song, Euridice was the 


only one of whom he became enamored, and their nuptials were 
celebrated ; she, however, soon died, and Orpheus resolved to re- 
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cover her or perish in the attempt. With his lyre in his hand, he 
entered the infernal regions and gained admission to Pluto. 'The 
king of hell was charmed with his strains, and according to Vir- 
gil, Cerberus ceased to snarl, the wheel of Ixion stopped, the 
stone of Sysiphus stood still, Tantalus forgot his thirst, and even 
the Furies relented. Pluto shed iron tears, and Proserpine was 
moved to restore his lost Euridice. 


* All dangers past, at length the lovely bride 
In safety goes with her melodious guide.’'—Georgics, Book II] 


His genius, however, was the cause of his death. The Thra- 
cian women, jealous of his influence over their husbands, way- 
laid and murdered him. 

The story of the walls of Thebes rising “like an exhalation” 
at the melodious strains of the harp of Amphion, exemplifies still 
more strongly the ideas which the ancients entertained of the 
magic power of music.* 

Homer, the poet and historian of the period of the Trojan war, 
has lett us some account of the poet musicians who flourished at 
that epoch. Homer speaks in the highest praise of Tiresias, 
Thamyris, Demodocus, and Phemius. It is supposed that the 
poet intended to represent himself in the person of Demodocus, 
and though he has been most lavish in his own praise, his fame 
has far exceeded that which he gave to his representative. ‘The 
lollowing passage from the Odyssey, will show how clearly the 
account of Demodocus is applicable to Homer. 


“The herald now arrives and guides along 
The sacred master of celestial song ; 
Dear to the Muse! who gave his days to flow 
With mighty blessings, mixed with mighty woe ; 
With clouds of darkness drenched his visual ray, 
But gave him skill to raise the lofty lay. 
High on a radiant throne, sublime in state, 
Encircled by high multitudes he sate ; 
With silver shone the throne ; his lyre, well strung, 
To rapt'rous sounds at hand Protonous hung.” 


t'rom Homer’s works we learn that the arts were in great re- 
pute, but none so much esteemed as music. He has given a pan- 
egyric on the sister arts when he says— 


“ How eweet the products of a peaceful reign, 
The heaven-taught poet, and enchanting strain.” 


“Itis thought by some learned commentators, that this story was taken from the 
scripture account of Joshua's blowing down the walls of Jericho by the music o¢ 
rams-horns. We leave it for critics to decide ; but would merely observe, that we 
deem it rather an improbable conjecture, as the rearing a wall with flutes and lyres, 
and the blowing one down with rams-horns, differ HARMONICALLY. 


- 
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T’he great poet has himself considered music of so much im- 
portance, that he has given it a place in four of the twelve com- 
partments of his shield of Achilles. 

The songs of the ancient bards were always accompanied by 
the lyre, and instrumental music was scarcely known. At all 
public feasts music was introduced, and 


« Thus the blest Gods the genial day prolong 
In feasts ambrosial and celestial song ; 
Apollo tuned the lyre. ‘The Muses round 
With voice alternate aid the silver sound.” 


In their worship, no single rite could be performed without it. Al! 
prophesies, and all the stern decrees of fate were given in melody. 
It was the aim of their greatest men to excel in it; and a kind of 
shame to be obliged to confess themselves ignorant of it. The 
musical attainments of Epaminondas gained him glory as well 
as his heroism, and the refusal of 'Themistocles to play on the 
lyre at a feast, was considered a reproach, as well as the fla- 
grant vices of his youth. It was in Greece that music was in 
honor, and held a conspicuous place in their education. It was 
deemed of great use in forming the mind and exciting a love of 
decency, sobriety, and virtue. ‘Their heroes frequently stirred 
their enthusiasm by singing the immortal deeds of kings. Achil- 
les and Paris were musicians, and though the one sought in mu- 
sic the indulgence of his effeminate habits, the other, by means 
of the lyre, checked his unbounded rage for glory. 

Little is known of the musicians between the time of Homer 
and the establishment of the games. There is a total blank in 
history from the time of Homer to Sappho, and from Sappho to 
Anacreon. Between the time of Anacreon and Pindar we find 
the names of 'T'yrteas and Archilochus—the former the inventor 
of the trumpet, and the latter of lyric poetry and the rival of 
Homer. It is probable that Olympus lived at this time. He is 
celebrated by Plutarch, Aristotle and Plato for his musical talents. 
It is reported of Alexander, when at a feast, he heard his curule 
song performed by Antigenides, was so excited that he seized his 
arms and was ready to charge the guests. Terpander is supposed 
to have succeeded T'yrtwas, although there is much doubt in re- 
spect to the time and place of his birth. He added three strings 
to the lyre, and by this innovation very much enraged the Spar- 
tan senate. He also has the honor of inventing a system of no- 
tation by which music could be written and preserved. The 
Egyptians, Phenicians and Hebrews possessed no musical char- 
acters, and consequently all music previous to the time of Ter- 
pander was traditionary and fleeting. His notes were made up 
of the Greek alphabet, and though his system was very imper- 
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fect, still it rendered music capable of being read.* Music was 
at this time not only connected with poetry, but with philosophy 
and politics ; so much so that Lycurgus travelled into Crete for 
the purpose of obtaining the assistance of the musician Thaletas, 
in contriving and establishing that form of government which 
had such a singular effect upon the character of his countrymen. 

We cannot here refuse the claims of a lady musician whose 
merit ranks so high as that of Lamia. She was distinguished as 
a flute player, a wit and a beauty. She became the mistress of 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, and influenced him to confer so great fa- 
vors upon the Athenians, that they dedicated a temple to “ Venus 
Lamia.” It is probable that much of her influence and fame 
was owing to her beauty ; yet Plutarch speaks in the highest 
praise of her musical powers. The “ Tibicine,” or female flute 
players, were not as common among the Greeks as among the 
Persians, still the example of Lamia is sufficient to show, that 
since piano-fortes were not invented, ladies did not hesitate to 
play a more humble instrument—the flute. 

We have been thus particular in noticing the ancient Greek 
musicians, until just after the institution of the games, because 
our history would be incomplete without them, and still more, to 
show the great influence and high respect the most polished na- 
tion of antiquity attacked to music. 

It is a difficult task to account for the miraculous power aseri- 
bed to ancient music. It has doubtless been exaggerated by 
fable, but we cannot believe it was all fiction. ‘So much fable 
could not be built upon a vacuum.” The melodies we have 
received from the Greeks are very few, and though we may have 
found their form, we have never felt the powerful spirit that once 
animated them; we can never understand the zeal and solemnity 
music gave to their sacred songs, nor feel the beauty and exalted 
hilarity it contributed to their social enjoyment. We cannot 
comprehend the softness of their Lydian mode, nor the fury of 
their Phrygian measure. That music in an age extremely rude 
or highly polished is capable of producing great effects, cannot 
be denied. Its power is over the passions, and if it appeals to the 
intellect it owes its influence to the feelings. The uninstructed 
mind, unaccnstomed to flowing sounds, considers them supernatu- 
ral, and feels as if in them it heard the voice of a spirit. Among 
acivilized people the sensibilities are alive to all the elegance, 
beauty and grandeur of a refined and cultivated melody. It was 


* These characters (Rollin says) were used until the eleventh century, when 
Guy d’ Arrezo invented the modern manner of writing them with notes placed on 
different lines, so as to mark the sound by the position of the notes. In order to 
mark the duration or length of the notes, crotchets, minims, &c. were introduced 
by John de Meurs of Paris, in the reign of King John. 

VOL. ¥. il 
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thus among the Greeks; and their stories do not appear so in- 
credible when we contemplate them as a people naturally setsi- 
tive, passionate, in the highest degree superstitious, peculiarly 
imaginative, and possessing a religion that served to render every 
thing mysterious. The effects of music could not be any thing 
less than wonderful, among a nation so susceptible. It exerted 
also a reciprocal influence in rendering their feelings more acute, 
and their judgment more capable of enjoying all that is beautiful 
and refined in nature and the arts. The charm of musical sounds, 
and the measured cadence of verse decorated with gorgeous im- 
agery, combined to form an enchantment subduing alike the 
senses and the spirit. It bound the soul as by a spell; and the 
pleasures of sense often overcame the understanding. — It delight- 
ed their imagination and feasted their passions, but above all it 
heightened the mystery of their sacred worship; there it addressed 
their superstition, and was eloquent as the “still small voice of 
God.” 

But this part of our subject can be pursued more appropriately, 
and considered more at length in connection with the notions 
entertained of music by the Greek philosophers ; whose ideas 
were as full of harmonical wonders as the golden legend is re- 
plete with saintly miracles. JUBAL. 





‘O é&igeatos Tlohovds. 


Hegundfinty narels wou, Pougédsag Eeyuuvoote, 


‘Buy aét els tugavvilay ; 
Eu; adrve v bnog/lons, 
Yad Poootriy Sovilay ; 
Ewe adve 1 aaded gov, 
N& ahavOviae O60 « exis; 
Ilaviov xataqgornud va, 
Xowis O0Sav xal uy; 
‘ESvuavisode nator 
Kai 1a Sign oas Cwobiere, 
Kari ror z0oeav dvdoelog 
‘Llody héovres yubeire. 
Tiv onjucal dvanerate, 
Tis Geds thevOeglas, 

K’ ©; Saagrdrae dgxcoGiire 
Kar dyed ris Tugavvias: 
Tk onka dondSate, 
‘Aonidus oag Spdkate, 





‘2 wgdvewy oriiy yoote, 
Tiya Odvatov goseiabe ; 

Ti eiv’ tov Dothov 4 Sun} 

" Orav Ci) og Ghkog Lihug > — 
Tdgtagos xal puhaxy. 

Toy ngoyérvur ag iguur, 
‘EvOvuivabe, nohovds, 

Ki durav gihorounbeite, 

Na qavire G&e viol 
Hloviaovoxov sibs anégua, 
Kal toy Paaoor ovy yooate 
Tas yuvdixag ta nawWed ous 
Aitada; va xatayoartas ; 
div knots xhavdubry nigaloy ; 
Ely’ 6 Ogivos tay naghérwr, 
‘And notanords BugSigous 
A nyvag, xabvigueuirver. 
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‘Evigom vas drroyévor. Stigpavos dbavagia;, 

Koowioxov Oavuagctoy ! Zi dxolovbeT ebOis- 
"Hick david; drogdger °fls nore thy Aron ida, 

Titovay Upger tod &zAgov. "H viois tig Kohousiag, 

T tOvy We 1h meQi oé. Tovs weady tag bls tas wudyas 

mp ioduw Téowr 77 ' ’ Ynie dvelagrialas. 

Hokeuoivt date dixalow ; "SL Gec thevOegia ! 

Float rowrey yelowy ob ; "Oates a8 div bnegqeher 7 
Ilintewy vate tis nateidos, Aivatat duty; aor 

Eivat Vavatos yAuais, “Ar Ogwno; vy dvouaob, ; | 


The above ode was written on request by a native of Greece who is a member 
of the Senior Class in Yale College. The sentiments are put into the mouth of a : 
banished Pole, but may well be supposed to be from the writer's own heart and . 
addressed to his own country. 

It may be well to notice for the reader the peculiarities found in this specimen 
of modern Greek as differing from the ancient. In the first place, the old word 
fa or its contracted forms ya and »' are used with the subjunctive instead of the 
infinitive. In the sixth line 5a is probably used for the old word dd: In the 
twentieth line '2’ is for £is; and in the thirty third Aiv is interrogative. 


THE BANISHED POLE. 


My country, loved so long and well, {Remember your heroic sires, 
Thou land where I to being woke, And be like them the true, the brave ; 
How long shalt thou in bondage dwell, | Light in your souls their holy fires, 
And bear the Russian's iron yoke ? Tho’ soon extinguished in the grave ' 
How long thy sons in exile roam | They shall illume your silent sleep, i, 
Thro’ stranger lands, from home, sweet While cloudy ages o'er ye sweep ' , 
home ? rt 
The bold Pulauski's sons are ye, 
Shall all the earth their name despise, Who died for your unhappy land, 
Their glory and their honor gone ? And yet your wicen and chiiiesn ene ) 





: 7 x iin 0 .t f : 

Heroic hearts! awake ! arise! Grasped in the Russian's lawless hand ’ 
’ , , ' 

And gird your swords in vengeance on! pros he 

In gory strife and deadly close 


Like lions rush upon your fues! 


ar that shriek and wailing nigh ' 
It is the hapless wanderer's cry ! 


Oh! Kosciusko's craven race! 
Where he in battle fighting fell, 
Scorning such insult and disgrace, 


Unfurl the flag of Freedom wide, 
And take the oath the Spartans took, 


To crush the tyrants’ haughty pride, ‘ ; 
Ye bear the foeman's outrage well ! 





And never more oppression brook. 
Oh! snatch the shield and bare the brand, 
To save your own beloved land. 


Have ye forgotten to be free ? 
|Then haste ye and forget to be! 


Plunge deep your steel into their hearts, The nations round dost thou behold, 


Nor fear a glorious death to die ; | Struggling for right in stern array, 
For when fuir Freedom's light departs, | And hast thou, land of heroes old, 

And shades of bondage on ye lie, A meaner, weaker soul than they ? 
Life's but a dungeon and a hell— Awake thee in thy power and pride, 


Better in Death's dark mansions dwell! And pour the battle’s gory tide ! 


i 
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To perish for our native land— | Thus did Leonidas and those, 
It is a sweet and glorious death ! Columbia's valiant sons, whose graves 
Around our brows shall Honor's hand Were made among their fallen foes— 
Bind Glory's green, immortal wreath, | They would not live a tyrant’s slaves! 
And herald through the trump of Fame Who loves thee not, O Liberty, 
To distant climes our deathless name! (To him the name of man deny ! 


REVIEW. 


Poetical Remains of Aceures Ave, Esq. ; with a Biographical Sketch, by Aminavas 
Lirrte. Smalltown: 1840. 12mo. pp. 1249. 


Ir is a melancholy truth that a large proportion of American 
genius is shrouded during the life of its possessor, in impenetrable 
gloom. It is only when he is dead and departed, and all is over, 
that a volume of “ works,” a memoir, or a long obituary, informs 
us that a great man has gone from our midst. ‘These things ought 
not so to be. If an ignorant public cannot or will not appreciate 
the merit of the living, impartial justice demands that some little 
attention should be paid to defunct worth. 

With feelings akin to these, we have entered upon a review of 
the volume whose title has been placed at the head of these re- 
marks. Auenevs Ape, Esq., was born in Smalltown, toward 
the close of the last century. “ His family,” says his biographer, 
Aminadab Little, “is of ancient and honorable standing, being 
nearly allied by birth to one branch of the English nobility, to 
wit, the Apes.” It is not so much our design to give a biogra- 
phical sketch of Mr. Ape, as to notice his productions, yet we 
cannot refrain from introducing one or two anecdotes, interesting 
inasmuch as they throw light upon the early development of 
genius. 

It is related of Benjamin West, that when only seven years 
old, he drew the portrait of an infant; and it is well known that 
the most eminent musicians, at a very tender age, have manifest- 
ed the future bent of their genius, by an enthusiastic love of 
harmony. Says Mr. Little, “the very first audible cry of the 
young Alpheus was the interjection ‘Oh!’ or something so near- 
ly resembling it, as to be taken for it, thereby indicating passion ; 
and from this little, and to the vulgar, unimportant circumstance, 
did his mother, with prophetic ken, predicate his future poetic 
greatness.” Notwithstanding his mother’s predictions, he does 
not seem to have given any farther proofs of unusual poetic talent 
during the earlier years of his life; indeed the first outbreak of 
his surprising powers was delayed till the hard winter of 18—. 

“It was a cold day in December which was destined to behold 
the mighty dawning of the genius of Alpheus Ape, Esq. Many 
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times and oft had his mother urged him to the development of 
the energies she believed him to possess. But in vain. ‘ Moth- 
er, Lcan’t,’ was the only reply. Judge then of her delight, most 
respected reader, when on entering the room with his garments 
dripping wet from a neighboring frog pond, into which, in the 
course of his miscellaneous perambulations, he had unforvunately 
fallen, he burst forth, 


‘Oh mother get me some 
Dry clothes I pray ; 
Likewise a glass of rum, 
To drive the cold away.’ ”’ 


From this time henceforth, Ape having broken the ice—not of 
the frog pond, but of genius—became a poet. Had we time and 
space, it would perhaps be interesting to go into a labored inves- 
tigation, with particular reference to the phenomena of mind, of 
the connection between immersion ina frog pond, and poetry. 
But such is not our purpose. It might have been the cold bath, 
we know not. 

Being at this auspicious period of his existence keen smitten 
with the charms of a little brunette, whose name was Emma, he 
made the first use of his new fledged pinions, in soaring to Par- 
nassus for an acrostic upon her, to him, beloved cognomen. We 
quote it. 

ACROSTIC UPON EMMA, 


‘Eternal is my love for thee, 

My angel! lovely sweet! 

My soul is longing for to be, 
A lying at thy feet !! ''—page 76. 


This, being graciously received by his mistress, and acting in 
some sense as an emollient upon the hitherto untractable spirit of 
her father, who had designed her for some ‘ public man,’ was soon 
after followed by a sonnet of equal, not to say superior beauty. 


SONNET TO EMMA. 


Emma! thou art a very handsome girl, 
Yes, thou art very beautiful, 1 ween, 
The very prettiest girl that I have seen 
This great while! Maiden of the waving curl, 
Thou art as playful as a little squirr'l; 
Thou art as lively as fresh brewed hop beer, 
And yet at sorrow's doleful tale, the tear 
Doth start unbidden from thine eye, and pearl- 
Y drops do run down both thy beauteous cheeks, 
Wetting thy gown, or apron, if #o be 
Thou hast one on. Ah! yes indeed, for me 
Thou'rt just the thing. Ive thought so for some weeks, 
And yetlI don't know really what to do, 
Pray tell me now, iny dearest girl, do you ?’’—page 79. 
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The minutest circumstances, even of dress and personal appear- 
ance, possess importance when linked to a great name, or a pow- 
erful intellect. We will then extract from the “ Biographical 
Sketches” of Aminadab Little, some particulars of the late and 
ever-to-be-lamented Mr. Ape’s peculiarities in this respect. They 
are written, as will be perceived, with a precision of description 
which is truly worthy of imitation. 

“Alpheus Ape, Esq.,” says he, “when in his prime, was a 
model in form and figure. His height was about that of a bush. 
His head was of the size and rotundity of a tolerably well devel- 
oped pumpkin, with ideality large. From it depended long red 
locks, partially shadowing the edges of an equally red counte- 
nance. His ordinary dress was neat, and in good taste; his 
coat invariably of the color of a middling sized dog, for which 
animal he is said to have had a great affection. In the matter of 
shoes, he always selected rights and lefts, for he was wont fa- 
cetiously to remark, that ‘it would not be right should their use 
be /eft off entirely.’ We here break the thread of the narrative 
to remark that Ape was a punster, as well as a poet. 

His biographer then goes on to particularize touching the wed- 
ding garments, for there was a wedding. Ape and Emma were 
united ; the incorrigible father, at last yielding to the sobbings of 
his daughter, who, from some stanzas she had received from her 
lover, had drawn the conclusion that he was on the margin of 
suicide. With how much justice, one or two of the most vio- 
lent will enable you to judge. 


“ My heart is like a half-boiled shad, O dear! I feel as if as though 
"Tis of affection full, I wish I was'nt here ; 
And all my spirit seems as clad I can't, | know I can't live so, 
In flaming cotton wool. No, not another year.’’—page 147. 


The appearance of mental hallucination which is visible in 
these lines, is undoubtedly to be attributed to the fervency of his 
passion. 

But it is time that we should enter upon the more particular 
business of this article, the consideration of Mr. Ape as an author, 
and the rank in American literature which should be assigned to 
his remains. It appears from Mr. Little’s account, that this la- 
mented gentleman was one of the greatest poets of the age. In- 
deed it is roundly hinted that he excelled Milton in rhyming, By- 
ron in solemnity, and Dr. Young in real genuine mother wit. 
We confess, however, upon an attentive perusal of his productions, 
that we cannot subscribe, without some qualification, to so sweep- 
ing an assertion. Something is always to be allowed for the 
warmth of friendship, which magnifies beauties, and refuses to 
behold defects obvious to other minds. While, therefore, as pub- 
lic censors, we feel ourselves bound to detract, in some slight de- 
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gree, from the eulogium of Mr. Little, we can but admire the 


affection by which it was dictate 


od. 


Unlike many, even of our most celebrated authors, Alpheus 
Ape, Esq. excelled in whatever he undertook. As a general truth, 


the muse which has caught the 
hardly be expected to glide into 


stately steppings of the epic, can 
the easy movements of the grace- 


ful ballad, or the still gayer motions of the dancing ode. Not so 


with him. In each department 


of the Parnassian domains his 


success was equal. With a pen dipped in ink, did he indite 
“thoughts that breathed and words that burned ;’ while ana- 
pestics, ambies, and hexameters, arranged themselves in fanciful 


forms in obedience to his manda 
But let hira speak for himself 


te. 


in the following touching scene, 


done into verse by his magic pen. It is from page 853 of his 


“ Remaims.” 


As on the streamlet's bank I stood, 
And heard its gentle dash, 

And saw along the wild green wood, 
Its rippling waters flash, 


I thought upon the olden time, 
When on the self-same spot, 

A memorable thing occurred, 
Which should not be forgot. 


Twas on a sultry summer's eve, 
When from the woods’ dark shade, 
A swarthy tall man issued forth, 
And towards the brook he made. 


His form was bowed—but not with years, | 


His ste p was faint and slow ; 
And on his dusty way he seemed 
All wearily to go. 


His clothes were ragged, and his beard 
Was longer than it ought, 

And yet—he certainly appeared, 
Not of the common sort. 


Upon his feet he had a pair 
Of shoes, that looked as though 
They airy were—his socks peeped out, 


And here and there—a toe. 


His hand was armed, but yet no gun, 
Nor tomahawk had he ; 


A dirty, old, and rusty hoe 


Was all the eye could see. 


| He cast his hoe upon the ground, 


And sank upon the bank, 
Like as if killed by pistol shot; 


So heavily he sank. 
' 


His hat soon followed his hoe, 
| His cout follow'd his hat; 

' And in the breeze which gently blew, 
| Mis locks waved—and all that. 


His face was of a sombrous hue, 
It was not red with blood, 


For he soon washed all of it off 
In that pure crystal flood. 





| The streamlet’s course was dy'd with 
* soil,’ 


Which he washed from his cheeks; 





Its sparkling radiance was gone, 
At least—for several weeks 


The moon's mild ray no longer shone 

| Reflected from its wave, 

Up stream the little fishes swam, 
Their little lives to save. 


But when at length the swarthy man 

| Had washed himself enough, 

He first hauled out a pipe-clay pipe, 
And then began to puff. 


‘He puffed a little while, when lo! 
Ile jumped upon his feet, 

Picked up his coat, his hat, his hoe, 
And ran off down the street. 
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Tread lightly —for this is the spot ‘The grass of ages grows upon 
Where what I've told occurred ; That old ancestral spot ; 
More than two hundred years ago, | But for the sake of that tall man, 


Happened what now you've heard. It shall not be forgot. 


Tread lightly—for perhaps the soil, ie ages hence when we shall sleep 
The soil where you now stand, | Six feet below the ground, 

Is only part of what that man |Our children’s children here shall weep, 
Washed off with his own hand. | And kick up dust around. 


It has been said reproachfully of the American people, that we 
have no national songs—no ballads. While there is not a barren 
heath in Scotland, a bog in Ireland, or a chalk cliff of Albion’s 
isle, of which some thrilling event is not recorded in equally 
thrilling verse ; our beautiful scenery of mountain and forest is 
“unwept, nnhonored, and unsung.” Our rivers roll onward to 
the ocean, unincumbered, and undammed-up by poetical rap- 
tures; and the grassy velvet of our valleys is untrampled by the 
hoof of Pegasus. Those who would join in this lamentation 
over our sad state as a nation, cannot but be encouraged by the 
simplicity and beauty of the above-quoted ballad of Ape, to hope 
for better things. A beginning has been made ; one streamlet 
has been immortalized in song. 

A word upon the style of this performance, and we pass on to 
another quotation. It is evident at first glance by the smoothness 
of versification, that it was written after some years of experience, 
in the highways and by-ways of Parnassus, had removed the 
roughnesses, and in some degree pruned the luxuriance, of his 
incipient efforts. ‘To the casual reader, there would perhaps, 
seem to be an inattention to what Fielding denominates, the 
“fitness of things,” at the close of the fourteenth stanza, in 
making the hero of the story “run off down the street,” at a pe- 
riod of time which afterwards appears to have been “ more than 
two hundred years ago.” 

We were at first inclined to explain this seeming anachronism, 
on the ground of poetic license; but on making strict inquiry 
after the locality of the spot, we have ascertained to our perfect 
satisfaction that an Indian war-path in former times crossed the 
rivulet, within a few steps of the place which tradition has pointed 
out as the scene of the occurrence. To this war-path, for the 
preservation of the rhyme, the poet with allowable freedom has 
given the more modern name of “ street.” 

We pass by multitudinous fragments of exquisite beauty— 
which had we “ample room and verge enough,” we would trans- 
fer to our pages—in order to notice what we consider the great 
work of Squire Ape. It is entitled “ New England—an Epic,” 
and occupies the last three hundred pages of the volume before 
us. It is prefaced by a description of the circumstances which 


gave it birth, from the pen of Mr. Little, a part of which we shall 
insert. 
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“The appropriate celebration of the anniversary of our coun- 
try’s freedom, is a duty we owe to ourselves, and to the founders 
of our liberty, and that man who contributes by an effort of genius 
to commemorate this glorious event, should receive the plaudits 
of American citizens. Alpheus Ape, Esq., was invited by a com- 
mittee of the inhabitants of Smalltown, in the year 18—, to de- 
liver a poem upon the Fourth of July next succeeding, which 
invitation was gladly accepted by the gifted poet. This fact 
having been made known, an appropriate celebration was imme- 
diately determined on, and the citizens one and all resolved 
themselves into a committee of the whole, thereby to effectuate 
this most praiseworthy object.” 

Passing over the long detail of preliminaries, we come at ounce 
to the description of the day. 

“ Ata somewhat earlier hour than usual, probably from respect 
to the occasion, the sun leaving the bedchamber of the night, 
and abluting himself in the waters of the ocean, as he passed, 
rose in clearness and brilliancy, irradiating the terraqueous globe 
with gild-edged splendor. As the church-bell rang out its glad 
notes of rejoicing, and the old gun-barrel issued patriotic peals to 
the number of twenty-four ; the birds catching the spirit of the 
day sang ‘ Yankee Doodle’ among the branches, and Nature put 
on an unmitigated smile of exquisite delight.” In the like glow- 
ing manner does he depict all the performances of that day of 
days. ‘ Mr. Ape,” says he, “held an entranced audience in the 
most profound silence—excepting an occasional snore—for the 
space of six hours, during which time none of them left their 
recumbent positions.” 

But to our brief extracts. ‘The invocation to the muse we 
deem particularly striking. 


“Oh thou who livest there-away up high, 
In the blue, boundless, and ethereal sky, 
Or dwellest on Parnassus's sublime height, 
Come down and a poor cripple help to write. 
And thou too! Muse or Frerpom! now descend, 
While lowly at thine altar-shrine | bend ; 
Assist me to record the deeds of yore, 
Deeds yet unsung, and never sung before. 
©! nerve me to proclaim and shout it round, 
Till heaven and earth, and air resound ; 
‘Till towards the east, the west, the south, the north, 
The glorious song of liberty goes forth, 
And all the world emancipated is, 
From woes and crimes, and miseries.’’—page 904. 


The progress and glorious fulfillment of the struggle of ’76, 
will be found succinctly described upon page 1153. 


VoL. v. 42 


—— 
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“ In that dark day which tried the souls of men, 
When gleamed the musket, and when stirred the pen ; 
When tyranny usurped unjust control, 

And staunched the very life-blood of the soul ; 
When anxious care sat pensive on each brow, 

And when the voice of joyful mirth was low ; 
When Liberty appalled, about to fly, 

Sent forth her doleful, piercing, parting cry ; 

Full many a yeoman heard, and at her call, 

Left the embraces of his earthly all; 

With trembling hand girt on his rusty gun, 

Rushed forth, and came not till the strife was won ; 
Till in that bright, that arduous, glorious hour, 

He freed his country from oppression’s power ; 
Then with a joyous heart quick staggered home, 
Drunk with the spoils of vietory—and rum. 

Then Freedom's standard floated o'er these hills, 
These lofty mountains, and these gushing rills, 
These sunny valleys, and these streams which lave 
The glorious birth-place of a nation’s brave. 

Old England found she'd not to sport with toys, 
When grappling with the stern “ Green Mountain boys ;"’ 
By sad experience taught, confessed their fame, 
And owned herself mistaken in the name. 

Such is the land, such are the men I sing, 

And such the humble offering I bring."’ 


But to do justice to such a work within the meagre limits of a 
review would be impossible. If we have been able in knocking 
off the corners of the lump to expose in some slight measure the 
brillianey and richness of the mass of ore, our labor will be am- 
ply rewarded, 

We only say in conclusion, read the work. Let that public 
which has suffered the author to go to his long home pennyless 
and poor, contribute to raise a monument over his ashes, and to 
alleviate the destitution of his “ Emma,” by patronizing largely 
his * Poetical Remains.” 

His merit is obvious to the slightest inspection. He has opened 
anew aud brighter era in American literature. In fine writing, 
we prophesy, before many years glide away, it may be said of 
him with more truth, and in a more honorable sense, than it 
was of Cesar : 

* Victorque volentes 
Per populos dat jura, viarmque affectat Olympo.”’ 





O COME, SWEET GIRL! THE MORN IS BRIGHT 


Ain—“ The mill, the mill 0!" 


O come, sweet girl! the morn is bright, Shall we be sad ?’—the robin sings, 
With dew the meadow glistens ; The earth is clad in beauty 

The loving blue-bird wooes his mate, (Who would not feel on such a day, 

And tenderly she listen | That happiness is duty? 

The maple robes itself wi leaves, ‘Thy song shall float through all the wood, 
The forest lies before us— | While echo's voice shall aid thee ; 

To wander in the cooling shade, wc sweet, my girl, in such a grove, 


Its waving arms implore us. To praise the Power that made thee ' 


The flower that grows beside the brook, To yonder fountain's heaving breast, 


Drinks gladness from its waters— QO, let us hasten nearer— 
She is thy sister, lovely maid, And there, as in our infant years, 
Ye both are Nature's daughters. We'll look in childhood's mirror 
See! rippling down its woody way, | Here shall our mem'ry wander far, 
The busy streamlet wanders ; | With unexhausted pinion, 
There's life and music in its voice, And bring some lovely relic back, 
Wherever it meanders From fancy's gay dominion 
POPE. 


“ Who shall decide when doctors disagree ’" 


Tat the public taste should long remain unsettled and at a 
loss to determine the precise place which a great author should 
hold in the eye of the world, is not a matter of surprise. He 
opens a new field of thought, which common minds will either 
devour without discrimination, or reject as worthless ; that which 
is not understood is of course considered the fault of the author, 
while those parts which excite interest are often over estimated. 
It is not our design to eulogize the writings of Pope without qual- 
ification, or to extol those traits in his character which all must 
acknowledge to have been unamiable. He was often sarcastic 
Without a reason, and sullen when he should have smiled; but 
the man who is always afflicted with physical infirmities, is sel- 
dom blessed with an even temper. 

It has been often asserted, that private letters are the surest in- 
dex of an author’s character, for here, we are told, he leaves the 
region of fancy, and falling into his natural train of thinking, 
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gives us an easy transcript of himself. Biography does, withouw 
doubt, glean many of its best embellishments from private cor- 
respondence ; but the product of a casual moment, or an idle 
mood, should not be relied on with implicit faith; for the writer 
is not of necessity free to betray, or open to communicate the 
real sentiments of his heart. ‘The truth is, nothing that remains 
of him should be left out of the account. His boldest efforts of 
intellect, his brightest flashes of wit, and the humblest anecdotes 
of social life, are all requisite to make the portrait complete. Dante 
has a dark brow; Tasso has a lofty one; but the picture of 
neither is perfect unless every feature is disfinctly drawn ; unless 
the artist gives us the scornful lip of the one, aud the proud wan- 
dering eye of the other. 

Pope’s letters have been much criticized for a stiffness and mo- 
notony of style which is deemed improper in this species of wri- 
ting. This unqualified remark has contributed much to bring 
his excellent letters into comparative disrepute. Dull critics must 
live as well as dull authors, and since they are too ignorant to ex- 
amine with correctness for themselves, or too stupid to draw a 
fair conclusion from examination, they are forced to expand the 
partial objections of some learned predecessor, into positive rules 
of taste, by which the unfortunate work is basely condemned be- 
fore an unlawful tribunal. 

Johuson did not see fit to value the poetry of Gray ; thus hav- 
ing fairly rebuked the loftiest and mildest ode in the English lan- 
guage by a most eloquent sneer, no small portion of the reading 
world marvelled at their previous opinion, stared at the honest critic, 
and then agreed for a quarter of a century to neglect the “ bard.” 
By a similar sagacity, it was discovered that Milton’s prose was 
constructed much after the Latin method of inversion, that his 
sentences were obscure, and so long that no one could articulate 
them without resting midway to recover breath. ‘These faults, 
magnified beyond their size by those who had not a fraction of 
his power, cast the stately beauty of his prose into an eclipse, 
from which it has scarcely yet emerged. 

Now as Pope’s letters are declared to be cold and unfamiliar, 
thus, without examination, half the world will pass them over. 
Now granting this remark to be true, it might be proper to ask, 
what is the end of letter writing? Is it not usually to open a 
communication of thought and sentiment between absent friends ? 
Should not this correspondence be in exact keeping with the feel- 
ings of him who writes, as far as the taste of his friend will war- 
rant it?) We grant the impropriety of writing philosophy to 4 
fool, but it would be equally undignified to make a general prac- 
tice of writing familiar folly to a philosopher. 

Few men are blest with such confidents as Addison, and Steele ; 
few have the privilege to console a Bolingbroke in exile, or a ban- 
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ished Rochester, in tears for domestic bereavement ; and perhaps 
we may say, very few could have adapted themselves to these 
lofty yet various intellects so well. His letters to Mr. Steele are 
full of excellent remarks of a moral nature, which may serve to 
guide the conduct and lead us to consider seriously our connex- 
ions with society; here we find beautifully set before us, the 
liutleness of the greatest man when compared with the whole 
race, how soon even our friends will cease to grieve, though they 
should not cease to remember. “ Sickness,” says he, “ is a sort 
of early old age; it teaches us a diflidence in our earthly state, 
and inspires us with the thoughts of a future, better than a thou- 
sand volumes of philosophers and divines.” After a few senten- 
ces of quiet reflection upon his own feeble health, he adds, “the 
morning after my exit, the sun will rise as bright as ever, the 
flowers smell as sweet, the plants spring as green, the world will 
proceed in its old course, people will laugh as heartily and marry 
as fast as they were used to do.” ‘This is seldom surpassed by 
Bolingbroke in his happiest moments, and perhaps never equalled 
in beauty by Goldsmith. It calls strongly to mind that elegant 
passage of Byron’s Lara upon the same subject; both are so ad- 
mirable in kind, that one knows not where to bestow his pref- 
erence— 


“ Gaze on—while yet thy gladdened eye may see— 
A morrow comes when they are not for thee; 
And grieve what may above thy senseless bier, 
Nor earth nor sky will yield a single tear.” 


The letters to Addison contain moral reflections which would 
have graced the Spectator, and instructed its contributors. His 
remarks are not only beautiful but eloquent. ‘ What an incon- 
gruous animal is man! how unsettled in his best part, his soul ; 
and how changing and variable in his frame of body; the con- 
stancy of the one shook by every notion, the temperament of the 
other affected by every blast of wind. What 1s he altogether 
but one mighty inconsistency; sickness and pain is the lot 
of one half of him, doubt and fear the portion of the other.” 
He who can blame such letters as these for stiffness, would sac- 
rifice worth to fashion ; and he who is blind to their beauty, has 
need most of all to study them. 

It must, however, be owned, that the letters to females are less 
valuable. His mind was so uniformly masculine, and his belief 
in female vanity so well established, as often to lead him astray. 
When corresponding with Lady Montague, his flattery is too fre- 
quent and repetitious. A woman always loves to think herself 
charming, but if she has a cultivated mind, the more obliquely 
her charms are hinted at, the more faithfully she will trust her 
admirer’s sincerity. 
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Another discovery has been made with respect to Pope, which 
is surprising indeed. It has been found, on the most careful ex- 
amination, that he who did more than any other to fix the laws 
of English rhyme, who brought the metre in which he wrote to 
a strength and beauty which a thousand imitators have been una- 
ble to equal; who knew the nicest bearing of every word, and 
made the happiest combinations, was not a poet of consideration, 
but only a man of sense and judgment. This opinion might have 
arisen in part from the “ Essay on Man,” which, however poet- 
ical it may be, has an air of logical precision from beginning to 
end, which may detract greatly from its beauty asa poem. The 
author appears to have been sensible of this, and so doubtful of 
success, that he did not dare to claim it as hisown until its gene- 
ral acceptation. Whether the relations of man to the inferior or- 
ders of creation, and the mysterious connection which he has 
with his Maker, in whose image he was created, be a theme for 
song, we will leave others to determine ; but the rich flowers in 
which he has decked it, were all plucked in Apollo’s garden. 
Says his prejudiced biographer, “The reader feels his mind full, 
though he learns nothing ; and when he meets it in its new ar- 
ray, no longer knows the talk of his mother or his nurse.” What 
great system of moral philosophy the nurse of this critic may 
have whispered in his infant ear, what ethical ballad may have 
hastened his cradled repose, or what theory of metaphysics his 
credulous grandame may have told him in a chimney corner, 
when she should have told him frightful stories, is all unknown 
to the world. But certain it is, such feminine prodigies live now 
only in tradition. Let us look at his argument. Strip this poem 
of its coloring, and what shall we discover? That we are, in 
comparison with our Creator, very weak and ignorant: that we 
do not uphold the chain of existence, and that we could not make 
one another with more skill than we are made. Let us test “ the 
Merchant of Venice” by this sort of logic, and see if it will not 
apply precisely as well. A man falls in love with a maid, and 
she reciprocates the passion; he borrows money of a friend to 
carry on his amour ; this friend would lose a pound of flesh were 
it not for the timely interposition of a girl in the garb of a coun- 
sellor. Why could not Shakspeare have told us this long tale in 
three plain lines, without all this trouble on his part, and without 
waste of time on the part of his reader? This essay is full of 
good sense, and clothed in the gayest coloring that fancy can 
create ; strip it of the rhyme, strip it of the bright hues which 
its master gave it, and it is, to be sure, nothing but prose ; so also 
would “ Paradise Lost” be a second “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” if it 
were translated by another Bunyan. If Milton had told us he 
was blind, who would call it poetry? Had he called himself a 
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nightingale, we might have smiled. But here is the aid of his 
art to stamp it with the name of song : 


* As the wakeful bird 
Sings darkling, and in shadiest covert hid 
Tunes her nocturnal note.” 


The religious tendency of this poem has been censured not with- 
out justice. Indeed the author confessed to Warburton that he 
had ventured too far on a path which he did not understand. At 
the same time he denies any intention of casting doubt on the 
Christian religion ; as his actions never contradicted the assertion, 
we feel bound to believe him. 

The “ Rape of the Lock” is full of the most polished wit; it 
embraces the whole circle of fashionable society, accommodating 
itself with ease to its many whimsical peculiarities. ‘To charge 
our author with a want of power to create his machinery, because 
he may have gathered his gnomes and sy!phs from Villars, is more 
pedantic than wise. Did he not assign them properties and na- 
tures according to his own taste? And did not Homer do the 
same with his Jove, and Milton with his Satan? Did Virgil make 
anew race of gods, or did he not rather exalt the old ones? Gray 
did not build the abode of Hela, he only embellished it; had he 
therefore no invention? If invention is confined to the meagre 
creations of a single man, without regard to the past, its field must 
be indeed a barren one. This poem owes every thing to its dress ; 
its satire is delicate, just playful enough to make those who feel 
itsmile, yet obviously severe enough to work a reform. A_ fine 
lady cannot be angry at his allusions, but she may be ashamed of 
her own conduct. How delicate is the penal code which he has 
constructed for that delinquent sylph who neglects his charge— 


“ Gums and pomatums shall his flight restrain, 
While clogg'd he beats his silken wings in vain; 
In fumes of smoking chocolate shall glow 
And tremble at the sea that froths below.” 


Though a piece of fiction, it is crowded with good sense; though 
wrought for pleasure, it is full of moral meaning. On the whole 
perhaps Warton did not err in judgment when he pronounced it 
“the best satire extant.” But in the pathetic and the sublime, 
“ Eloisa to Abelard,” places him among the first of modern au- 
thors. Its opening is gloomy and majestic as a Gothic convent. 
The first line is so solemn, that we immediately anticipate what 
he proceeds to tell us, that we are entering a place where “ ever- 
musing melancholy reigns.”” What an inmate for such a retreat ! 
The beautiful and accomplished Eloisa, burning with a passion 
once gratified at the expense of virtue, condemned to struggle 
with penitence on the one hand, and vain desire on the other, 
sull doomed to “repent old pleasures and solicitnew.” There is 
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a strange power in the lines which describe her wild emotions 
and disordered brain on entering her last place of retirement. 


“ As with cold lips I kissed the sacred vail— 
The shrines all trembled and the lamps grew pale ; 
+ Heaven searce believed the conquest it surveyed, 
And saints with wonder heard the vows I made.” 


The variable character, the passionate fondness, the sudden revul- 
sion of feeling, all of which belong so exclusively to the love-sick 
Eloisa, are sketched with that singular flexibility which is alone 
the birthright of genius. Without question it is the longest and 
noblest pathetic poem in the English language, and the best poet- 
ical epistle that was ever penned in any langnage. Warton ob- 
jects to nothing but the dream of Eloisa, which is not enough 
out of the ordinary way of dreams to suit his taste. Whether 
this intellectual lady would be likely to dream like others of her 
sex, is matter of conjecture. Yet, though our objector might 
have dreamed in a more love-sick manner, we doubt whether 
even he, could have told it better. ‘The translation of the Iliad, 
is a splendid monument of English art. It is full of melody and 
full of strength; every page gives delight to the boy and profit 
to the man. If its style is unlike that of the original, what child 
does not know the difference between the stately march of Greek 
heroics, and the lighter facility of English rhyme? In this work, 
language is wrought into every shape, that the liveliest imagina- 
tion and most accurate knowledge combined, can display—much 
of it is sublime, it is all delightful. Whoever desires to write 
elegantly in verse or prose would do well to read it often. A sin- 
gular objection has been raised against the regularity of metre and 
unbroken flow of verse, socommon in his works. This objection 
is too narrow to deserve a sober reply. There are rough bards 
enough in these modern days, whenever the reader is weary of 
polished ones. If he is tired of luxury, let him feast himself on 
the coarse fare of Philips and Cowley until this Graham diet 
shall bring him to his senses: we would only say in the pitying 
words of Horace, “O dura ilia messorum.” This is the first ac- 
tion ever brought against a poet for being elegant, and is likely to 
be the last. It does not argue well for the taste of our age, that 
this author is depreciated or neglected. It cannot be denied that 
many of his smaller productions are little more than mere imita- 
tions of the ancients. ‘The epitaphs have not escaped the sever- 
est criticism for their incongruous images and broken metaphors. 
If his pastorals should be compared with those of Shenstone or 
Burns, they would seem little more than translations from Virgil. 
You have only to change the name, and you have Tyturus as 
much at his ease under his wide-spreading beech-tree, as ever 
Roman reader had in the first Bucolic. They are coldly classical, 
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full of scholarship, yet without a soul to animate their forms. 
Every reader who is seeking for poetry, is forced to ask as he 
glances over the lines, ‘“ Can these dry bones live?” Shenstone is 
much more easy and pathetic, but he seems to have thought that 
shepherds alone should be allowed the privilege of pastoral lamen- 
tation. Burns comes home to the bosom of rural life in all its 
forms: he describes the fortunes of the lover, whether he be a 
shepherd or a weaver, in such honied phrase that we weep with- 
out knowing why. He is the bard of his own soil, and surround- 
ing objects present ample illustrations for his page. But pastoral 
writing Was not a province in which Pope's genius was calculated 
to labor. Subjects of a moral nature, “the proper study of man- 
kind,” any theme that could be adorned with fancy and elucida- 
ted by thought, flowed from his pen in measured numbers. With 
a restless nature, he united the steadiest and most rigid applica- 
tion: though cool in execution, his mind still glowed warmly 
with its own conceptions. His easy and precise use of language 
is almost unparalleled ; and what renders it still more surprising 
is the fact that it was with him almost intuitive ; he was born a 
poet, and at an age when other boys were learning the first rudi- 
ments of education, he was adding to the classic literature of 
his native tongue. Asa writer of satire we think he stands une- 
qualled. How severely his brother poet is handled in the follow- 
ing lines! 
“One cell there is concealed from vulgar eye, 

The cave of poverty and poetry ; 

Keen, hollow winds how! through the bleak recess, 

Emblem of music caused by emptiness. 


In these verses his victim is hewed in pieces, as Samuel hewed 
Agag. Atticus is thrust through as politely as a traveler in Italy, 
who sees the highwayman draw the dagger from his body, bow- 
ing and begging a thousand pardons for the trouble he has had 
the honor to give him. 

With regard to what he borrowed from others, he will excuse 
himself much better than we can. “I have hitherto had the 
good luck that none of my creditors have challenged me for it, 
and those who say it are such whose writings no man ever bor- 
rowed from, so have they the least reason to complain ; and whose 
works on all hands are acknowledged to be but too much their 
own.” ‘To say that Pope’s poetry is of the highest order would 
be extravagant praise, but as a model of severe, cultivated taste 
he is one of our most valuable authors. If, as Horace tells us, 
good sense is the first quality of genius, Pope must continue to 
hold the high place which the admiration of his readers has as- 
signed him. ‘That he took the lead of the age in which he lived, 
that he cast the taste of many elegant writers in his own mould, 
is proof enough of a commanding intellect. 

VOL, v. AS 
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A wicnt there was withouten worth or name, 

Unskilled in aught that could amuse the wise— 

He was right well 1 ween unknowne to fame, 

Ne any pleasure could his wit devise, 

Save that which puts the manly childe to shame— 

And oft his aged mother did him blame, 

That he should spend his time in such disport, 

Yet still his wonted life he held the same— 
Buried in vice he lay, ne heeded aught the dame. 


It chanced upon a time, as forth he went 
To waste the day and bask him in the sun, 
He spied a rock whose massy base was rent— 
And from the chasm a welling stream did run : 
Adowne the vale its pleasant tide was spun, 
Imparting joyance to the verdant ground— 
And there he sat until the day was done, 
In revery employed full profound, 

Watching the silver wave, and listing to its sound. 


And there he dreamed of fairy shapes and elves— 
A thousand airy forms did fill his brain ; 
Even the trees and rocks did make themselves 
Alive, and seemed giants fair and plain, 
(So loose did frantick fancy hold the rein,) 
Reflected on the wave in picture bright, 
Their sheen did work his eyes full mickle pain, 
Dazzied with gazing on the silver light— 

But suddeinly he woke surprised to find it night. 


OLLA-PODRIDA. 


“Said Sancho, that great dish smoking yonder, I take to be an Olla-podrida, and 
amidst the diversity of things therein contained, surely [ may light upon something 
both wholesome and toothsome. Absit, quoth the Doctor; far be such a thought 
from me; there is not worse nutriment in the world than your olla-podridas ; leave 
them to prebendaries and rectors of colleges, or for country weddings. Therefore, 
what I now advise for Signor Governor's eating, to corroborate and preserve lis 
health, is, about a hundred of rolled-up wafers, and some thin slices of marmalade, 
that may sit easy upon the stomach, and help digestion."'"—Don Quizote. 


_Dear Editors,—Did you ever try to indite an epistle, pun or 
ditty, either serious or sentimental, on the evening of a day 
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wherein you had exhausted in hard study, every function of 
your editorial brain, and had brought it to about the consistency 
of asponge, or drained it dry as a squeezed orange? If not, then 
you know nothing of the misgiving which approaches my pen as 
my pen approaches this foolscap! Not one idea floats within the 
whereabouts of my defunct imagination. 

Deposited in the embrace of a certain old chattel of mine, here 
| sit, ruminating upon the task of shadowing forth my concep- 
tions, and giving a visible form and locality to airy nothings. 
But, alas! Lam in ano less melancholy predicament than was 
once a bankrupt, on making his last will and testament. He ex- 
perienced a lack of the material. 

But seriously, Gents., did you ever come to this business of 
writing, with “an imagination all compact,” and ten thousand of 
those little volatile things, denoted ideas, floating around your 
heads—the soul full of inspiration, and the eyes in fine phrenzy 
rolling? Did you ever at such times, feel the entire inuer and 
outer man so charged with the electricity of genius, as almost to 
see the Promethean sparks dart off your finger-ends? And then, 
having seized the “ mighty instrument of little men,” in order to 


mould and shape these glorious idealities, did you ever find your 
strength departing, and yourself, like shorn Samson of old, be- 


coming as other men? 

You now feel the unwelcome truth that you are still mortal, 
and of the earth, earthy. You must now doff the cap of your 
fancies, forget your reveries, and speak the language of mortals; 
alas! how inadequate to express the language of the heart! 
How few possess the rare power of portraying the thoughts and 
feelings as they run in their richest, deepest currents! How few 
can clothe their sentiments in that dress, and color them in all the 
variety of shades they have so fondly pictured out in their fan- 
cies! ‘T'o do this needs the hand of a workman which cannot be 
ashamed. It is the prerogative of genius. 

Speaking of feeling—justly has it been said, that to make 
others feel, an author should give a transcript of himself. If he 
seeks a response to his thoughts in the hearts of others, let them 
flow warm and glowing from his own. If he would give edge 
to his thoughts, and make them strike the minds of others, let 
him fan the flame in himself, till his words drop into the heart as 
live coals from the crucible of his own imagination. If he would 
interest his readers, let him know himself, for he who best under- 
stands himself, can best move the minds of others. ‘The vibra- 
tion of his own heart-strings is sweetest music in the souls of 
others. 

How unfortunate is he who supposes that fine writing consists 
entirely in flowing periods, in mere collocations of sounds, sans 
sense. No good writer will ever make a single line without a 
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purpose. With him every sentence must contain an idea. He 
scorns words without sentiment; he is too fastidious; he is not 
satisfied to grope along through a whole battalion of syllables; 
he hates bombast as much as he detests the stolid ploddings of 
dullness ; he never employs art at the expense of nature, and the 
influence of his pen is always chastening to literature. 

Apropos of literature. How many vagaries are retailed upon 
this topic. How often are we presented with a glorification of ge- 
nius and the muses, to the great disparagement of sense. “There 
are three things,” says Solomon, “too wonderful for me: the way 
of an eagle in the air; the way of a serpent upon a rock; and 
the way of a ship in the midst of the sea.” If this wisest of 
men had lived in our times, doubtless, he would have immortali- 
zed in his catalogue of wonders, the way of a smatterer in litera- 
ture. Had King Solomon been catering for the taste of a modern 
amateur, possibly, he would have thus described those prodigies 
which so posed his wisdom :—There are three remarkable things 
which are not level to my comprehension : the circuitous progress 
of the bird of Jupiter, through the dephlogisticated empyrean— 
the devious path of the huge boa constrictor, basking on adamant 
—the mysterious manner of the British Queen, as she furiously 
rushes across the wide and boisterous ocean, occasionally letting 
off steam, and vomiting forth a halo of mist and smoke—and, 
lastly, the still more mysterious manner of a man seeking immor- 
tality with a gray goose quill. 

In sober mood, is there any thing on which more fustian is dis- 
coursed than on the hackneyed subject of literature? On what 
topic is betrayed so much aberration? How often is the man of 
the muses represented as reclining on flowers, or something else 
very soft and feathery, or as all sublimely taking flights into the 
ideal, whence he looks down with pity upon the vulgar. He is 
considered as some superior wight, unfit to mingle with men, or 
share in the affairs of earth. ‘The poet, whose very idea is asso- 
ciated with lunacy in some minds, is thought to be at the greatest 
remove from every thing of a practical nature. He is a privileged 
being, not made to have any contact with the low world in which 
he lives, and therefore he is left to revel amid all the sweets and 
cull all the flowers of Parnassus. None but him knows how to 
drink the waters which flow from the Pierian spring ; his path 
alone is full of roses, his only sustenance nectar and ambrosia. 

A good writer is one who knows how to originate and express 
his ideas in a way to affect the mind and heart. He is one who 
wishes to profit as well as to please,—to impress his readers as 
well as to attract them. He does not consider that the most pro- 
fitable writing which barely skims along the surface of things, 
which sparkles and dazzles for a moment, flashing and going out 
like an explosion of gunpowder. He knows that to succeed he 
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must select a worthy theme, and he goes to nature and drinks 
deep from her own pure well. He neither discourses learnedly 
on trifles, nor does he mar the beauty and dignity of his works 
by an unmanly affectation. True genius will never stoop to per- 
form the menial service of professed amateurs in literary filagree 
work. It will never appear affected through a conscious inferi- 
ority, nor sensitive, as though some dreaded critic stood peering 
over the shoulders, and it was striving to keep the best side out. 
It will not overact for no other reason than it dare not be natural. 

We have in this country much cant about a national literature. 
It has been hinted to us by those who ought to know, being from 
abroad, that the cause of this deplorable state of things, lies in 
the fact that mind here in America generally deteriorates. "This 
suggestion however is not endorsed in any considerable degree, 
but by such as proudly ape foreign manners—place implicit faith 
in all foreign dogmas, and take the style of their coats from for- 
eign travellers ; just as they do the style of their thinking from 
the school of Trollope and Fidler. It is not wonderful that all 
who receive their opinions in literature from the Halls and the 
Marryatts, should begin to think that the good old days of origi- 
nality have departed. 

It may not be amiss to examine a little our barrenness in this 
respect, and to inquire how far we are reprehensible. If so at 
all, it doubtless arises from one or two causes. Ether we have 
no basis for a literature, or else lack the genius to rear one out of 
such materials as we can get. Certainly we have as much sub- 
stratum for works purely imaginative as exists any where. If 
our wide land with its waters, its prairies, its mountains, and all 
its scenery, or with its history, its revolution, and its old fathers, 
is not romantic enough for fiction ; there still remain to us all the 
resources that ever had T'asso or John Bunyan. If the material 
world is here too poor to inspire genius, the moral and the mental 
still are left, and when physical nature fails, the man of genius 
will find human nature a constant quantity. But if mind does 
really deteriorate in this country, we are as happy as Pope in this 
particular at least, that there are knaves and fools enough even 
in America for another Dunciad. Men here, as every where else, 
will lie, and hate, and fall in love, and our women will be in- 
quisitive. 

A thought or two more, dear Editors, and I leave this subject to 
your own reflections. Well does every thinking man know how 
to account for the present state of our literature. He sees, that 
like our country and its institutions, it is new and young, and 
hence he does not expect a period of sixty years to produce a per- 
fect constellation of Johnsons and Miltons. He remembers that 
England never reared but one Shakspeare, and that writers like 
Swift, Sterne, and Byron, have ever been far between. With a 
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knowledge of all our discouragements, he is not disheartened 
when he views our future prospects. When he recollects that 
America has never yet had an Addison, a Milton, or a Shakspeare, 
he even then takes courage, for he beholds an open arena and a 
wider scope for his own powers. He will not want for themes 
worthy of his genius, or his taste. Like Addison, he will find 
himself inhabiting a beautiful orb, warmed by the same sun, and 
fanned by the same zephyr; or he will see around himself the 
same infinite world of space and chaos, matter and mind, as did 
the sublime Milton ; or if he would rival the bard of Avon, in 
painting the human heart, he will see in his fellows the same 
motives, passions and actions, the same characteristics, all loudly 
demanding portraitures. These are exhaustless themes for lite- 
rary enterprise, materials vast as the universe. 

Although no “ bright particular star” has ever graced our lite- 
rary hemisphere, shining with such lustre as to eclipse its com- 
peers, yet we have had a cluster of “lesser lights” sufficiently 
brilliant to illuminate our path hitherto, and to encourage a hope 
that soon there will burst upon us a new constellation. But is 
there any reasonable ground for such expectations? Or must we 
suppose it impossible for a genius to be reared on this side of the 
ocean? Iu the arms of our infant republic may there not now 
be cradled an infant giant, destined to come forth soon and con- 
quer ? 

“Perhaps,” says Mr. Bacon, “there now lives the poet boy, 
‘mute and inglorious’ as yet, who, like Milton, ‘long choosing 
and beginning late,’ shall by and by utter those words of living 
song which shall at once be echoed from the waters of the Ore- 
gon, and who in a green old age shall be crowned with the laurel 
offered in the acclamations of more than forty millions of his 
countrymen.” Untold must remain what would be the influence 
of such a mind upon the literature of this country. What a nu- 
cleus for other minds, which, though inferior, would be kindled 
to new ardor by its glowing scintillations. 


Talking of literature and of the resources of the American 
writer, I have already spoken of the old Pilgrims. It has very 
justly been remarked that the best way in which fiction can be 
employed is in illustrating historical events. In the full persuasion 
of this very obvious truth, I have often thought of the early his- 
tory of our country as affording a field for fictitious narration, not 
surpassed in the annals of any other nation. It is a period which 
can never cease to interest every true American heart. No grate- 
ful son of the Pilgrims, be his present abode where it may, or at 
whatever distance from the far-famed rock of Plymouth, around 
which cluster so many associations sacred to every New Eng- 
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lander, or from the equally far-famed banks of the noble James, 
which bring up before the mirror of the memory all the delight- 
ful recollections of the landing at Jamestown ; no son of theirs, 
we repeat, can forget them—their privations, strict integrity, up- 
rightness, and all their numerous virtues. Nor will the student 
of human nature, the statesman, or the moralist, wish to remain 
altogether insensible to their failings. Like the best of men, 
they had the faults of men, and yet they were conscientious even 
in their faults. ‘The whole history and conduct of these men is 
full of interest. ‘Their sternness and unamiability was the result 
of their religious views, while their consciences were not wholly 
enlightened. ‘The spirit which possessed them was the germ of 
our civil and religious liberties. ‘The sympathy we are compell- 
ed to feel with their situation and characters, renders them fit 
subjects for fiction. ‘They were also imaginative. Let no one 
be startled at the idea that the Puritans—the sober, solemn Puri- 
tans, were imaginative. It was evenso. Not exactly were they 
fanciful or frivolous, but they exhibited those deeper, more seri- 
ous and mysterious traits of this faculty which differ widely from 
the chimerical and barely visionary, taking deep hold of the in- 
tellect and entering into the very nature. 

Imaginative then, they were—teligious, enthusiastic, too, and 
credulous ; to which if it is added that they were a little super- 
stitious, a little intolerant, ardent, and bold of purpose, there will 
be named some of the characteristics which these men did pos- 
sess, and which with other circumstances would furnish abundant 
materials for fiction. The period at which they lived has been 
called “the triumphant age of superstition ;” “the persecutions 
our ancestors had undergone in their own country, and the priva- 
tions, altogether inconceivable by us, they suffered during the 
early years of their residence here, acting upon their minds and 
characters, in cooperation with the influences of the political and 
ecclesiastical occurrences that marked the commencement of the 
seventeenth century, had implanted a serious, solemn and roman- 
tic turn to their dispositions and associations, which was transmit- 
ted without dissimulation to their children, and was strengthened 
and aggravated by the peculiar circumstances of the period ;” such 
were the men to be described, men of real character. ‘They had 
decided qualities, and were bold and positive in all their traits. 

We do not recommend to any literary aspirant to draw such 
caricatures of these noble men, as did Sir Walter Scott of men 
of the same stamp, the Covenanters and the Puritans of the six- 
teenth century. Yet the masterly manner in which the great 
magician has made use of these materials in some of his historical 
novels, shows strikingly how powerful an instrument is fiction, 
and how successfully it can combine history with human char- 
acter. Waving the objections which have sometimes been made 
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to Old Mortality, Woodstock, and some other of his works, it is 
still safe to say, that the man who does for this country what 
Scott has done for his beloved Caledonia, will deserve the lasting 
gratitude of his countrymen. Whoever first succeeds in mould- 
ing into our literature the original characteristics—the mind, heart, 
and purposes of the men we have been contemplating, will be 
indeed fortunate. Whoever successfully seizes upon the great 
events of our history, and faithfully brings down the past to the 
present, so vividly representing his characters as to make them 
breathe, and speak, and move before his readers, true to life and 
nature, will be worthy to have his name embalmed in the mem- 
ory of posterity. 

I have not spoken of the Puritans in connection with this sub- 
ject because they are the only fruitful topic in this country, but 
because it may be supposed that a lapse of two hundred years 
has given to them and to their times, in addition to their worth, 
strength of character, and the interest they naturally excite in us, 
all that enchantment which distance is claimed to afford. There 
are a thousand other themes. ‘The truth is, I suppose, that in- 
stead of any thing like degradation on this side the Atlantic, there 
are here themes enough, there is mind and enterprise enough, 
for all the purposes of literature. ‘The Puritans were the most 
intellectual men that ever lived, and their descendants still retain 


somewhat of their temper and spirit. ‘They have given tone to 
all our institutions. ANDEN. 


HOME. 


0, wno can forget the delightful abode, 

Where the days of his childhood have joyously flowed ; 
The shores of fair Greece, nor the ruins of Rome, 
Could give me such joy as a view of sweet home. 


And cold is the heart, does not leap at the sound, 

And wayward the feet, never homeward are bound, 
Unwept let me die, and repose in the tomb, 

When I cease to remember my home, my sweet home. 


There quietude reigns, we'll recline in the bowers, 
And place on our bosoms those sweet blooming flowers, 
Or we'll range the green earth, over wide nature roam, 
And revel amid all the joys of sweet home. 
Home, home, sweet, sweet home, 
There's no place lik home, there’s no place like home. 
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Reader,—Time with his silent celerity of flight has borne us 
on insensibly, till it has unawares again become our task to stir for 
thine edification the pure waters of the ancient Helicon with our 
leaden pen. First, however, | would converse with thee in brief 
terms and few concerning the poetical spirit of the Grecian people. 

The poetic temperament of a nation may be learned far more 
from its numerous ballads and fugitive pieces, than from its 
large and labored poems. For these, though usually relating to 
things of national interest, yet rarely display the feelings and 
sentiments of domestic life, where alone the heart can be dis- 
cerned. Those, regarding commonly the petty occurrences of 
life and individual feelings, speak the very language of the heart, 
and shadow forth the varied colorings of the mind. ‘T'o know 
the sincerity of a nation’s religion, wouldst thou look upon the 
public pomp and the stately procession, or sit by the boards and 
fire-sides of the people, and observe them in the light and shade 
of their daily joys and sorrows? By the same means must we 
learn the extent, the depth, and the hue of their poetic tempera- 
ment. Judging, then, by their small effusions, we believe the 
Grecians to have been the most poetical nation the sun ever shone 
upon. ‘To them all occurrences of life, all things in nature, all 
passions and feelings of their own breasts, were subjects for poe- 
try. Nor is it wonderful that the whole people were thus, be- 
yond any other, ancient or modern, imbued with its spirit, if we 
consider their situation and early history. Along the shores of 
the Mediterranean, among hills and valleys, fountains and streams, 
they inhabited as fair a land, in as sunny a clime, and beneath a 
sky as blue, as any in the world. But the inspiration from these 
glories of nature would have been no more to them than it is to 
the dull Turk, had it not been for the fabled or real events of 
their early history, the adventures of deities and mighty men in 
the “olden time,” magnified by the “haze of ages,” their suc- 
cessful struggles for liberty, and the thousand traditionary feel- 
ings, remembrances, and superstitions, with which the whole peo- 
ple became imbued. ‘The early traditions connected with the 
beautiful mysteries of their mythology, and the legendary ex- 
ploits of heroes and demigods, were as familiar to the Grecian as 
household words. ‘The many wonderful occurrences related in 
their history, stretching far back from certainty to doubt and from 


doubt to mystery, they neither knew nor cared to determine ; for 
VOL. v. 4 
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they were taught to believe that there had been once a glorious 
age, when divinities walked the earth in visible forms, and deeds 
were achieved at which the degenerate men of their day might 
be content to wonder. ‘To them the world was peopled with un- 
seen inhabitants. Every mountain was the abode of some deity ; 
every valley trodden by celestial feet. ‘The green wood was 
haunted by oak-dwelling Dryads; the bright fountains inhabited 
by guardian spirits; the rocks, grown mossy in their dew, had 
been breathed upon by the nymphs of the waters; and Echo, the 
living impersonation of sound, was ever present in their cool re- 
cesses. ‘I'hick-thronging associations linked together every object 
and feature of their country. Remembering all this, who can 
wonder that the Grecians became a race superior in literature and 
the arts to any people, ancient or modern! ‘heir greater ro- 
ductions are known to all, but it is, we maintain, the unstudied 
effusions of the domestic muse that most reveal the real genius 
and temperament of the people. In the few examples we pre- 
sent thee, we hope to show in some degree what it was. 


Reader, the kind spring is advancing with sunshine and show- 
ers, with bright skies and green fields, with young leaves and 
flowers and careless birds singing their cheerful lays, and the 
earth brightens in the smile of God! Yet not to all hearts is it 
alike joyous. ‘To one it brings smiles, to another tears; and sad 
indeed is the heart which the gladness of nature cannot enliven ! 
But I trust that thine is unburthened with sorrow, and would 
therefore bring to thy notice the sweet strains in which Melea- 
ger describes the glories of spring. I had intended to render 
them myself, but as they were sent in by another, and are ap- 
propriate here, we insert them. 


Now tempest-driving Winter far from our bright skies is gone, 

And the blossom-bearing hour of Spring a purple smile puts on, 

The dark brown Earth hath clothed herself in grass-wove vestment green, 
While dressing with young leaves their head, the springing plants are seen. 


And drinking in the nectar-dews of life-inspiring morn, 

The meadows laugh, while opening fair the fresh-blown rose is born ; 
Hark! on yon hills the shepherd trills his pipe with blithesome lay, 
And pleased, the happy goatherd views his snowy kidlings play. 


Now out upon the far-spread deep the voyagers launch their sail, 
Unfurling wide the hempen sheets, to Zephyr's favoring gale ; 

A hymn the vintagers upraise to Bacchus, god of wine, 

As gay their floating locks wreathed flowers of berried ivy twine. 


Now warmed to life, the ox-bred bees thick issuing busy fly, 
Or darkly thronging through the hive their skillful labors ply, 
From fresh-drawn waxen stores behold the curious fabric swell, 
Till white the fair laid comb is wrought in many a honied cell. 
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And birds of every kind once more their liquid carols sing— 
Around her raflered dwelling flits the swallow twittering ; 
The halcyon warbles o'er the wave, the swan by river shores, 
And out the grove her vesper lay sweet Philomela pours. 


When plants grow green, earth blooms anew, and cheerly pipes the swain, 
Frisk fair-fleeced flocks, and seamen sail, and rings the Bacchic strain ; 
When winged minstrels chant, and hum brisk bees with toilings long, 
Oh! why should not the bard to Spring tune forth melodious song. B. 


Here follows the faint semblance of one of the most spirited 
odes ever written. It is the song of the chorus in Antigone to 
Bacchus, and possesses a strange wildness and fire, which can be 


infused into no translation. 


Thou by many a name renowned, 
Pride of Cadmus’ royal daughter, 
Child of Jove, whose thunders sound 

Loud as ocean's tumbling water, 
Thou who rulest Italy, 
Famed in story far and nigh, 
And where in Eleusis’ dales 
Ceres’ mystic power prevails, 
Bacchus, that dost make thy dwelling 
Thebes the mother-city known, 
Where Ismenus’ streams are swelling, 
And the dragon's teeth were sown, 
Thee Parnassus’ clefled mountain, 


‘Bacchus’ power still prevail!" 

As thy purple grape-stained feet 
Tread supreme cach Theban street! 
| Mightiest city of the earth, 

l'Thou hast honored by thy mirth, 

‘With the maid who gave thee birth, 
| Mothe of the Bacchic race 

iL ightning-struck in Jove's « embonse 
|Now while all the city's fired, 
Fille d with madness, wrapt, inspired, 
|Come thou o'er Parnassus’ he ight 
By the pale moon's beamy light, 
Or along the groaning strait, 


Where wild Bacchants roam by night, Ww here the waves thy will await. 


And Castalia’s holy fountain, 

Oft have seen by torches’ light: 
Thee where Nysa's hills arise, 
Soaring towards the laughing skies, 
Ivied banks and verdant shore, 
Blushing all with dark grapes o'er, 
Send thee on thy joyous road, 
While immortal voices loud 
Shout “ Evoe! Bacchus! hail! 


Leader of the bright stars dancing 
High in heaven at midnight glancing, 
O'er nocturnal cries presiding, 

And the Bacchic revels guiding, 
Child of mighty Jove appear, 

With thy Naxian train draw near, 
Who throughout the purple year 





Dance the live-long night, and sing, 
* Lord lacchus, lord and king!" 


Of all the Grecian poets, tragic or lyric, Euripides handles the 
passion of love with the most consummate skill. Yet he rarely, 
if ever, made any of his characters surpass the nobleness, the 
sweetness, the depth and tenderness of affection, revealed in the 


person of Sophocles’ Antigone. 


The ode to Love, which I have 


endeavored to render below, is, in the original, a thing of exceed- 
ing beauty and power, and as true as it is beautiful : 


Love for aye invincible, 

Who mak’st the powerful feel thy power, 
Yet dost upon the soft cheek dwell 

Of maiden through night's stilly hour, 
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Love, that o'er the sea dost roam, 
And through the peasant's lowly home ; 
Thou rulest all—thy purple sway 
The seen and unseen worlds obey ! 
For no immortal god can fly thee, 
Giv'st thou grief or giv'st thou gladness ; 
Nor man's ephemeral race deny thee, 
But must own thy moody madness! 
The upright mind thou draw’st aside, 
Till it to rage and wrong departs ; 
As now this strife of love and pride, 
Through thee divides two kindred hearts. 
Love, that in maiden's sweet smile lies, 
And darteth from her beaming eyes, 
Will ever against mighty laws, 
In lofty empires win its cause : 
For Venus doth resistless play 
With men and gods, as things of clay! 
And now this sight transports my soul 
To pain and grief beyond control ; 
Nor can I stay my sorrowing 
And tears within my beart's deep spring, 
But still must vainly sigh and weep, 
When I Antigone behold 
Pass to the chamber dark and cold, 
Where all in silence sleep! 


This may very naturally be followed by a song of Meleager, 
to the idol of his affections, a fair girl, whom, by all his fragments, 
he appears to have loved fondly and devotedly. These lines, it 
will be seen, were indited when he was happy in his love, before 
a cloud had crossed the sunshine of his path, and the world was 
beantiful, because his heart was light. ‘The original name is 
Heliodora, which for euphony I have changed to Lindora: 


I'll weave a bright garland for Lindora’s hair, 

The sweet-smelling Crocus and snow-drop so pale, 
The modest Narcissus, with myrtles full fair, 

And wild laughing lilies the gentle and frail. 


Then the hyacinth purple inwoven shall grace it, 
And deep-blushing roses that lovers adore ; 

So on Lindora's myrrh-breathing tresses I'll place it, 
A chaplet of flowers her bright temples o'er. 


But, as a later and a mightier bard hath rightly sung,— 


“ The course of true love never did run smooth.” 


His beloved Heliodora became the bride of Death, and went 
down into the chambers of the tomb! Hear, now, in how altered 
and sorrowful a tone he laments her unhappy fate ; for to the an- 
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cients there was no certainty of a blessed hereafter. The transla- 
tion is by another and an abler hand, and taken from the sixth 
number of the first volume of this Magazine; but I am induced 
to insert it here on account of the affecting contrast : 


To thee, transported by that cruel Power, 
Who waves his scepter over all that live, 
Tears wept in darkness at the midnight hour, 
Oh! Heliodora! bitterly I give. 
Thy home's low roof with ceaseless tears 1 wet, 
In deep and wild and passionate regret. 


Oh! Heliodora! T have known thee long, 

And loved thee deeply, and bewailed thee well ; 
But what avails the tear, the sigh, the song, 

To thee thus sleeping in thy narrow cell ? 
Alas! my lovely flower is senseless clay ! 
My budding rose the grave hath torn away ! 


To thee, oh earth! then let thy mourning son, 

O'er whose glad heaven this cloud hath carly past; 
Whose day is darkened ere its morn be run, 

Lift one appeal—his strongest and his last,— 
Take her, oh! take her to thy gentle breast, 
And lull her softly to her evening rest! 


So near upon each other are the joys and sorrows of life! 
The temperament of the Grecians was deeply tinged with a kind 
of serious sadness, approaching to melancholy. ‘They wore, in- 
deed, the appearance of pleasure and gayety ; but it was only the 
outward reflection of the smiles and loveliness of nature around 
them. ‘There was beneath a constant and powerful current of 
thought and feeling, which often burst forth in their songs and 
lighter effusions. Nor is this strange, for the purest poetry is 
always sad; not, perhaps, from its own nature, but because life 
itself is full of uncertainty and sorrow, and whatever portrays it 
truly, must be tinged with its colorings. Besides, the Grecians 
were given to reflection, and thought much upon the nature and 
circumstances of their being. Perplexed with the mysteries 
which hung around it, and dissatisfied with the objects and pur- 
suits of this life, yet knowing neither the nature nor existence of 
another, their minds were darkened by uncertainty and fear, and 
a sober earnestness pervaded their tempers, less often visible, per- 
haps, than other qualities, because it lay the deepest. With the 
shadows of doubt resting upon them, they sat down bewildered 
amid the changing scenes of life, drawing alike from the certainty 
of death and the uncertainty of any future existence, at once in- 
citements to pleasure which could not satisfy, and lessons of wis- 
dom and temperance, which, so far as they knew, for aught more 
than this world, were utterly idle. ‘The most frequent topics, 
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therefore, in these small pieces, which come from many hands, 
are the ills of life,—as pain, sickness, sorrow, decay, and age; 
the various passions which haunt and torture our being ; affecting 
complaints to animals and senseless things, as deeming such more 
blest than men ; and finally, 


“ To end this strange, eventful history,” 


death, the termination of all, the goal, the haven, the home, the 
lasting rest. 
“ When their race was run, 
And their toil was done, 
They dreamed they should sleep forever.” 


Some, indeed, professed the doctrine of continued existence, 
but it was rather a faint conjecture, a sickly hope, than any settled 
belief, much less than any real knowledge. In a word, them- 
selves and all things else seemed as strange to them, as does the 
inverted world to the boy, when, gazing on the standing pool, he 
beholds it hang beneath his feet. So deeply were their minds 
imbued with such feelings, that the plays of their best comedians, 
Menander and Philemon, of which there are fragments extant, 
are, like tragedies, full of moral sentiments and reflections, sober, 
even to sadness. 

It is time, however, we proceed to examples. Here is one by 
Theognis of Megarea, who flourished some time before Plato. 

Oh! none hath gone or will go down 
Unto the dust of death, 

Well pleasing all, by all unseared 
With censure’s withering breath ! 


By Palladas, the Alexandrian. 


Life's but a stage, and men are actors all : 
Learn thou to sport and view with comic face 

Its scenes a farce, till Death's dark curtain fall; 
Or bear the woes that tragedy portrays. 


Every one will call to mind the same comparison in Shakspeare, 


* All the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players: 

They have their exits,” &e. 
where the genius of the poet, by a few simple touches, has 
wrought a more finished and exquisite picture on this subject, 
than has ever been presented by any one before or since. _ 

Here is one by some unknown writer, containing an exceeding- 

ly fine compliment to the skill of Praxiteles : 


To senseless stone the angry gods 
Changed me with life and feeling fired ; 

The senseless stone Praxiteles 

Again with breathing life inspired. 
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The following epitaph by Plato contains, to a heathen, a very 
natural idea : 
There lies a tiller of the earth, 
Here I wrecked on the stormy main 
Thus ‘neath the land and sea alike 
Extends stern Pluto's reign. 


The next is very simple and beautiful, and concludes with a y 
sentiinet somewhat similar to that expressed above : 


Be not, Philene, thy unkindly doom 

Too sad affliction to thy gentle shade, 
That thou all darkly in a stranger tomb 

Far from thy own beloved bill art laid, 
Since equal are the paths to all that go 
From the wide earth unto the realms below. 















True! yet who would not rather die in his own native land, 
and among his kindred and friends, so that his dearest surviving 
frieud may say, 


‘ Heu!l quanto minus est cum reliquis versari, quam tui meminivse!"’ 


There is another, too, unclaimed by any name, embodying still 
more beautifully the same sentiment. 


Strait is our passage to the tomb, 
Whether from Athens’ marble home, 
Or Meroe's sea-girt isle we go: 
Grieve not beneath another sky, 
Far from thy own fair land to die ; 
On life's wide sea the breath of Time 
Bears our frail barks from every clime, 
To Death's dark halls below ! 

















The fragments of Simonides are among the most simple and 
beautiful that remain. They are always natural, serious, and ear- 
nest. With quips and jests he had little to do; but dwelt upon 
the affecting incidents of real life, and the passions of the human 
heart. 

Sons of the gods, the heroes of old days, 

Whose mighty deeds won them immortal praise, 
Yet trod from infancy life's lengthened way 
Begirt with toil, with danger, and decay. 


Here is another, containing a very beautiful comparison :— 


A mortal born, thou ne'er canst tell 
What doth within the future dwell, 
Nor gazing on a fellow man, 

How long shall be his mortal span. 
For swift as flits the gauze- winged fly 
Along the air, how silently! 5 
So swiftly hastes life's little day 
Upon its silent flight away. 
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The fragments of Menander’s comedies, as we remarked above, 
are full of sober moralizing and deep reflection. ae es 
sound much like Shakspeare. ‘The sentiment presented in the 
following is one of much beauty, and [ know not but of equal 
truth. or though each should bear with patience the appointed 
ills of life, yet surely, to have seen the glories of the earth with- 
out experiencing its cares, disappointments, and sorrows, is none 
other than a blessed lot. 


It is most happy, Parmenon, 

When one hath griefless gazed upon 
These glorious things that meet our eye, 
The common sun, the stars, the sky, 
Clouds, water, elemental flame, 

He quickly hasten whence he came, 
Yea! dic in early infancy ! 

For live he many years or few, 
These glories will have met his view, 
And live he wearily forever, 

He can sce brighter glories never! 


In the next we have a reflection of less beauty, perhaps, but 
more practical wisdom. ‘The pride of our race is never more 
humbled than by the couch of the pale and senseless victim of 
death, and among the memorials of his power. 


When thou wouldst know thy nature and thy being, 

Ilow frail thou art, how subject to decay, 

Look at the tombs while journeying on thy way, 
Where sleep the great of earth unseen, unseeing 
There the light dust and senseless bones repose 
OF who to thrones and monarchies arose, 

Of proud and vain, who placed their highest glory 
In wealth, or wisdom, or ancestral story, 

In honor’s splendor, or in beauty's bloom— 

‘Lime brought them all alike unto the tomb, 

To death's dim shores the race of man depart— 
Pondering these, bethink thee what thou art. 


The two next are from the Anthology, by whom I know not. 
It is wonderful how many similar passages can be found among 
the remains of the lesser poets of Greece. ‘There are many times 
more than have existed in any other nation. Many such, how- 
ever, are found among the writings of the English, who have 
much the same serious turn of mind and reflection, though more 
gloomy. But we have not had many writers of small pieces, 
while in Greece they were very numerous. 


Life is a voyage, a perilous voyage, and we, 
Are mariners on its tempestuous sea, 

Where driven by storms at fickle fortune's beck, 
We meet with woes more terrible than wreck, 
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With fortune at the helm, as on the main, 
We sail in pleasure or we sail in pain, 

But all alike into one haven come, 

Beneath the earth, the dark and silent tomb! 


Oh, transient joy of mortal life ! 
Lament ye time's celerity ; 
We sit, we sleep, we wake to strife, 
In trouble or prosperity ; 
But time runs on, and rolls our wretched years 
For each unto their end in dost and teats! 


A quodam mihi ignoto. 


Wine, music, baths, and love's beguiling breath, 
But bring us faster on our way to death. 


Another by Palladas, of Alexandria. 


Brought forth in tears, in tears I soon must die, 
In many tears my life hath passed away. 

Oh! race in weakness born w weep and sigh, 
Harassed on earth and quick resolved to clay ! 


The following on the same subject, is by Philemon, a contem- 
porary of Menander, and similar though not equal to him in the 


spirit and power of his verse. ‘T’o its truth many, perhaps, will 
bear witness. ‘Tears may relieve for a momeut the burning ag- 
ony of the brain, but they cannot, would they could! repair the 
calamities of life! 


If tears could medicine our grief, 

And wailing give to pain relief, 

"T were wisdom through our mortal years 
To barter gold, ay! gold for tears! 

But since events regard them not, 

And issue still by changeless lot, 

Or weep we, or from tears refrain, 

What gain we? Naught but greater pain ! 
Grief beareth tears as trees their fruit, 

A bitter growth from bitter root. 


The following distich, being written by Callimachus, a heathen, 
seems to say, that the memories of the good shall never perish 
from the minds of men. 


Here Laon's ashes in sweet slumber lie, 
Oh! say ye not the good can ever die ! 


The last, reader, we can present thee, is an address to a be- 
loved one passed away from all the scenes of life. It is much 
like Burns’ affecting lines ‘to Mary in Heaven,” and seems like 
the appeal of one acquainted with the glories of revelation. 

VOL. v. 45 
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Thou art not dead, but passed, my Prote, to a better shore, 

Thou dwellest in the blessed isles to bloom forevermore ; 

Along the glad Elysian fields thy spirit doth rejoice, 

Beguiled among the gentle flowers of sorrow's mourning voice. 

Nor winter's storm, nor summer's heat, nor illness can molest, 

Nor maddening thirst can parch thy tongue, nor hunger pinch thy breast. 
No more regretting mortal life with sadness and with tears, 

In holy light Olympus bright thy home through cloudless years! 





Gentle Reader, thou hast wandered with me in sunshine and 
in shade among the more secluded haunts of the Grecian muse, 
gathering a few of the sweet wild-flowers that grow unnoticed 
by the fountains of poetry and soug. If in the coldness of an- 
other clime they appear sickly and of little grace, thou knowest 
they were beautiful, most beautiful, where they grew. I counsel 
thee often to stray by thyself among them and drink inspiration 
from their fragrant breath. 

Kind Reader, we have met, and now we part, as all things in 
our world meet but to part again. ‘The sweet spring has come 
with all her kindly influences. I pray thee greet her, if thou 
canst, with smiles and a welcome. I feel her gentle breath, I 
hear the singing of birds, and behold the earth reviving from the 
sleep and shroud of death to a fresher life and more joyful bloom. 
Look thou upon the glories of nature, and rejoice in the light and 
gladness thereof! Like the thoughtful Greek, dwell much with 
thy own mind, and “ ere the silver cord be loosed or the golden 
bowl be broken,” learn wisdom from the world as itis. All 
things are in ceaseless change; yet while to each and all the 
shadows of eternity darken ove by one the fields of time, we 
will look to the future, not to the past, and 


“ Though nothing can bring back the hour 
Of splendor in the grass, or glory in the flower, 
We will grieve not, rather find 
Strength in what remains behind, 
In the primal sympathy, 
Which having been, must ever be, 
In the soothing thoughts that spring 
Out of human suffering, 
In the faith that looks through death, 
In years that bring the philosophic mind."’ 





LAST WORDS OF A MISANTHROPE. 


Tue sunshine of my heart is passed— 
Its lonely winter now must come ; 
In solitude my life is cast,— 
A dreary home! 


The tree that proves of quickest growth, 
Must soonest meet with dull decay 
Anticipation like a moth, 
Eats life away 


Once I could share in others’ grief, 

W hile they could share in mine ; 
But now deprived of all relief, 
Lone I repine 


And there was one whom I could love; 
Earth never held but her from me; 
But she has found a home above ,— 
Bright dreams must flee! 


My friends have found a tiresome friend, 
In him who once was glad and gay ; 
But fires without their fuel end, 
Unfed, decay. 


I once could sport and laugh with them, 
Could blithely feel what now I feiga ; 
My feelings withered on their stem, 
No hues retain. 


Like a deserted, oreless mine, 
This heart hath lost the wealth it bore ; 
The fire of mirth hath left its shrine, 
To burn no more! 


DELICACY OF FEELING. 


Deticacy of feeling is a trait of character more than almost 
any other lovely and engaging. It is a quality whose hidden 
principle exists in a greater or less degree in every mind, though 
it is often thrown into the shade by the workings of the fiercer 
passions, in the rude encounters of life. The miuds of men, as 
manifested in their daily converse with the outward world, seem 
usually to be made of ‘ sterner stuff,’ and cast in rougher mould. 
Yet, delicacy is by no means a mark of weakness, for it is en- 
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tirely consistent with the stoutest courage and the sublimest en- 
ergy. It is in every respect a manly quality, and when skillfully 
yrouy ed with the more massive and practical features of his na- 
ture, it adds grace to dignity, and throws over the whole intel- 
lectual and moral character a kindlier hue. 

The term delicacy of feeling implies a nice sense of propriety 
in thought, word, and action ; which ever strives to please, and 
carefully avoids inflicting unnecessary pain: a benevolent desire 
to accommodate itself, so far as is consistent with principle, to the 
prejudices aud opinions of others. Though zealous to conciliate 
favor, it is unobtrusive, modest and retiring. With winning soft- 
ness it demands a reciprocation of kindness, and keenly feels an 
insult oraslight. It exhibits itself in a pleasing mildness of man- 
ner, and amenity of disposition—in a scrupulous departure from 
every unwelcome subject, and every topic that can cause uneasi- 
ness or pain. It is averse to all that is coarse and unpolished in 
the intercourse of life, and seems generosity, benevolence, kind- 
ness and affection, all blended together, and formed into one 
glowing sentiment of the heart. 

It may well be supposed that a feeling so noble has often had 
its counterfeits. Many there are, who, for the purpose of secu- 
ring ends of selfish ambition, put on the garb of brotherly-kind- 
ness, hoping by this paltry artifice to conceal their ‘naked ugli- 
ness.’ But it is impossible. ‘Their attempts to cover up their 
motives serve but to detect their falsity ; and it is evident to all, 
through the disguise they wear so ill, that although so punctilious 
as to ‘strain at a gnat’ in the presence of others, they would not 
hesitate to ‘swallow a camel’ in the closet. But in true delicacy 
there can be no counterfeit. If it exist, it will gush spontaneous 
from the fountains of the heart; and never can the cold cant of 
hypocritical formality be mistaken for the warm welcome of the 
soul. 

The influence of this principle on the happiness of man is 
marked and powerful. The possessor of true delicacy, enjoys a 
constant glow of pleasure in the thought that no man_ breathes 
toward him feelings of vengeful hate on account of injuries in- 
flicted, that he is at peace with the world, that he has been manly 
and sincere in his dealings with every individual, that he has 
treated man as man—as a being that has reason, to perceive the 
motives of action, a heart keenly alive to the caressess or wounds 
of a friend, and a soul which can thrill in unison with the high- 
est tone of joy, or the deepest note of sorrow. He is never tor- 
mented with the painful idea that he has helped to fill to the 
brim the chalice of human misery, but is sustained by the con- 
tinual consciousness that his intercourse with the world has 


poms rather to alleviate, than to thicken and deepen, the woes 
of man, 
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If its effect upon the possessor be so pleasing, how natural that 
it should be salutary on those who come within the sphere of his 
influence. When his mind is chastened, the roughness of feel- 
ing worn away, the turmoil of passion quelled, and all his facul- 
ties soothed into the calmness of quiet repose, how more than 
probable is it, that the gentleness of his disposition will im- 
part to others a tinge of its own loveliness. For ‘as in water 
face answereth to face, so the heart of man to man.’ And there 
is something very pleasing in the thought, that the pains of life 
by this simple antidote may be so much diminished. There are 
natural ills enough that ‘ flesh is heir to,’ without the addition of 
men’s inventions. And a regard for our own personal ease and 
comfort would teach us to alleviate by these means the sorrows 
which are incident to mortality ; to pass gently along the vale of 
life, grasping the rose without the thorn, enjoying the sweet with- 
out the surfeit. 

True intellectual greatness gathers an additional charm when 
accompanied by real delicacy of fecling. It is always interesting 
to view the operations of mind, whether manifested through the 
rough features of barbarity, or in the smooth and polished forms 
of enlightened society. But we do not always listen to the voice 
of this divinity with equal delight. ‘There are always in the 
world some minds of the Boanerges stamp, who are sure to strike 
where there is any thing solid ; and wo to the unlucky miscreant 
who is called to smart under their inflictions. ‘The arguments of 
such, are not the webs of metaphysical subtlety, silently enclosing 
and strengthening around the unconscious victim, but rather the 
bold strokes of direct attack, the thrusts of irony, and the bitter- 
ness of invective. They attempt not to carry the position by 
the ambush, the redoubt, or the spring-mine, but rather by the 
blows of the battering-ram. Vainly glorying in gifts whose pos- 
session evinces no merit in themselves, they boldly challenge 
opposition, and burn with desire for the contest. ‘To such as 
these the language of the poet may be well applied— 


“Q), it is excellent 
To have a giant's strength ; but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant. 
Could great men thunder 
As Jove himself does, Jove would ne'er be quiet ; 
For every pelting, petty officer, 
Drest in a little brief authority, 
Would use his heaven for thunder ; nothing but thunder ;— 
Merciful heaven !"" 


Power, mental or physical, never appears so great as in the 
hands of those who seem unconscious of its possession ; and we 
look with equal admiration on the ancient who was accounted 
the wisest of men for knowing that himself was ignorant, and 
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on the gifted modern who seemed in his own eyes but a child 
gathering pebbles. When godlike intellect can hold converse 
with the humble and the lowly, it is then that it shines with the 
fullest effulgence. When the pride of mental power is abased 
before a stronger principle which breathes ‘ good will to men,’ 
we not only admire the genius, but love the character through 
which it manifests itself. When mind is observed through the 
medium of the finer feelings of the heart, its proportions are 
changed, but always symmetrical, its parts are magnified, but not 
distorted, rendered more brilliant, but never discolored. 

The usefulness of this delicacy is still more apparent in our en- 
deavors to intluence the conduct of others. ‘The character of the 
mind of man, upon which we are to act, is as varied as are the 
circumstances which call out its latent energies. Some miu.ds 
are naturally locomotive, acting entirely by their own unassisted 
powers ; others are so sluggish, that, were they not impelled, they 
would never move. Some are so furious that it is impossible to 
check their mad career; while others again, are so obstinate and 
mulish that they awé// not be driren. [tis upon the last-named 
class that delicacy can exert its fullest powers. It comes, clothed 
with calm and sunshine, appeals to the better feelings of the heart, 
subdues the temyer by the soltness of its deportment, and taking 
the man by the hand as a friend and a brother, it leads him where 
the whole world had tried to force him, and tried in vain. There 
is, in the make of every man, much of this dogged obstinacy 
which is proof against every sort of violent motive, but will not 
hold out an instant against the blandishments of a conciliating, 
and affectionate manner. Lt is not the nan who urges a suit with 
the greatest clamor and most vociferous zeal, who is usually suc- 
cessful in gaining his cause. Nor is it the man who divides the 
ranks of society with the sword, and forces an entrance, who is 
most welcome to the hospitality of friendly intercourse. But 
kindness may enter where the sword cannot penetrate, and ‘a soft 
answer and a winning deportment, springing from delicate feel- 
ings and a generous heart, have aly rays proved irresistible. They 
have made the murderer abhor his cruelty, and the savage his 
barbarity. They have opened in the soul springs of generous sen- 
timenuts, which had long since ceased to flow; and have directed 
into channels of purest influence those streams whose turbid 
waters had only dashed useless through the sounding solitudes, 
or overwhelmed with ruin the fairest works of man. Delicacy 
will wreathe in sunbeams the features of the afflicted, aud pour 
‘the oil of joy’ into the desponding spirit. Breathing nothing but 
harmony and love, a ‘ministering angel’ to mankind, it goes to 
and fro in the earth, uniting every where more firmly and strong- 
ly the bonds of social union. M. O. D. 





EDITORS’ FAREWELL. 


Betoven Reaper—As this is the last time we shall ever serve 
you in our present capacity, it remains that we bid you farewell 
after the appointed manner. ‘That you have treated us kindly 
and indulgently through every sort of report, bearing with our 
erring judgments, and with our many delays; that your purse 
has been open and your hand not slack ; for all this do we most 
devoutly thank you. If in the thousand fluctuations of College 
genius, there has often been a lack of matter suitable to your 


taste, we hope for indulgence that we have always supplied it 


from our own resources, however humble. Often have we pre- 
sented before you the children of our brain, crude and awkward 
for want of schooling, because necessity forced from us the con- 
clusion, that a kingdom “ of gorgons and chimeras dire,” is bet- 
ter than a gloomy chaos. It remains for your wisdom to deter- 
mine whether we have been skillful and honest in culling this 
literary repast ; whether we have plucked those herbs which are 
esteemed savory, or whether garlic has been its first ingredient. 
We used to think the relations of individuals to each other, was 
like that of particles of ice, firmly bound, yet frozen in their un- 
ion; and we rejoice to tell you that your kindness and support 
has contributed not a little to change so cynical an opinion. 
May flowers grow in the path of your literary pilgrimage, and 

may the Muses smile upon you. Farewell. 

James 8S. Bancock, 

Henry Boorn, 

Gipron H. Hoxwister, 

Josern G. Hoyt, 

Georce Ricnarps. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Prometheus Unbound,” though possibly full of poetry, is too 
poorly written to be printed. As the author has borrowed both 
title and ideas, so far as legible, it is recommended that when he 
learns to write, he write his own thoughts. 

“The Snow Bird,” is out of all rhyme and reason, sense and 
season. We would give a specimen had we not, in a fit of im- 
patience, as we came to the fifth stanza, thrown it into our Olm- 
sted. Sic transit gloria poeta. 

“Sonnet to a Strawberry,” will be very welcome next sum- 
mer. Our mo ith waters now. 

« Ode to Melancholy,” is respectfully declined. Although there 
is much merit in the piece signed “ H.,” a few blemishes which 
could not be remedied without consulting its unknown author, 
compel us reluctantly to decline it. 

“Stanzas,” “The First Flower,” “'To Sophia,” and “ Lines 
on Spring,” are also declined. 

We decidedly reject “ A Leaf from my Mother’s Diary.” How 
very affectionate she must have been ! 

“ Awashonks, or Love in a Wigwam—A Tale,” will be hand- 
ed over to our successors. 

Although “ A Reply to ‘ Brougham’s Critique on Channing,’ ” 
displays much talent and taste, yet we think it not an appropri- 
ate article for this Magazine. 

An Essay upon “ Chaucer and the early English Poets,” came 
too late for examination. 

“First Love,” is probably a first production. 

‘‘ Rhapsodies,” “ Lines toa Willow,” “The Cascade,” and the 
“Wild Rose,” are rejected. Should any correspondents consider 
themselves maltreated, they can appeal to our successors. 





